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TIMING DOES IT 


Who doesn’t thrill when a hard hit ball splits income exactly when it is most needed — during 
the fairway. It isn’t sheer muscle it’s timing the critical period following a family-man’s death. 


that does it. And timely, too, are our national advertise- 


A triumph of timing is the John Hancock ments dramatically telling that story for John 


Readjustment Income Plan—designed to deliver Hancock agents to millions of their prospects. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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... OUT IN FRONT... 


— A. SULLIVAN was born in Baltimore, Ire- 
land, on May 13, 1885. He came to San Francisco 
in 1904. He received his primary education in the public 
schools of Baltimore and in the high schools of San Fran- 
cisco. Subsequently he became engaged in the insurance 
and real estate investment business and was a member of 
the Insurance Brokers’ Exchange of San Francisco. He sold 
his business in 1917 to enter the World War, and was as- 
signed to the Signal Corporation Aviation section with 
headquarters at Dayton, Ohio. He was inspector of air- 
plane and airplane engines until 1918, at which time he 
was transferred to the United States Naval Aviation. He 
= his honorable discharge from the navy in January 
of 1919, 

Commissioner Sullivan organized the investment firm of 
William A. Sullivan Company in Seattle, of which he is 
president. He also organized the Continental Mutual Sav- 
ings Bank of Seattle in 1923, of which bank he was secretary 
and manager until he sold out to the Washington Mutual 
Savings Bank of Seattle. Commissioner Sullivan was inter- 
ested in real estate and mortgages as well as insurance, 
until he became insurance commissioner in 1933. He was 


elected to that position November, 1932, and was re- 
elected in 1936. Commissioner Sullivan was elected to the 
position of president of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in 1935. He has been a member of 
the valuations committee since 1934. He is now a member 
of the executive committee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. 

Commissioner Sullivan was one of the four commissioners 
appointed to the rehabilitation committee of the insurance 
commissioners. He sat with Commissioner Van Schaick on 
the reorganization of the National Surety Company. He 
has always taken a definite stand on sound insurance and 
his constructive demands, which at times seem severe, all 
prove to be in the interest of the policyholders and the 
institution of insurance. He is most frank in his statements 
and commands the respect and confidence not only of the 
commissioners, but of the insurance fraternity as well. Com- 
missioner Sullivan is most exact in the operation of his office, 
yet is tolerant. He comes from a race of people in Ireland 
who always had to fight their way through. He is a relative 
of the late O'Donovan Rossa, the great Irish patriot. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1939 


ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds 
Consolidated Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Municipal Bonds (No default of Principal or Interest) 
First Mortgage Loans on City Property 
First Mortgage Loans on Farm Property 
Ground Rents 
Policy Loans 
Preferred Stocks 
City Property 
Real bis Property Sold on Contract 
Farm Property 
Farm Property Sold on Contract 
\Home Office 
Cash on Deposit in Banks 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums 


Accrued Interest on Investments 


Estate 


Property 


Total Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Protection of Polievholders 

Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 

Reserves for Taxes and Incurred Unpresented Items 
Securities Fluctuation and General Contingency Reserves 


Capital and Surplus 
Total Liabilities 


INCREASE IN ASSETS $9,296,021.97 
INCREASE IN INSURANCE 
TOTAL INSURANCE 


$68,216,454.00 
516,448.00 
4.890,609.62 
68.871,563.83 
1,746,482.28 
6,630,661.03 
8.786,103.20 
492,350.50 
10,.850,472.52 
2.251,648.75 
754,280.27 
58,027.86 
1,133,000.00 
1.527,306.44 
2,314,431.11 
1,855,214.33 





$180,895,.053.74 


$147,530,782.54 
642,294.94 
1,482,310.49 
4,855,7 
26,383 ,923.02 


42.75 





$180,895,053.74 


$56,678,006.00 


$938,673,.577.00 


The Western and Southern presents its Fifty-SSecond Annual Statement as 
evidence of the security of life insurance in providing protection for the family 


and assuring financial security in old age. 


Home Office 


C. 3 Williams...President 


Cincinnati 
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Realism vs. Romanticism 


haps, of effecting a favorable contrast rather than direct com- 

parison with the masters of bygone eras, seem to seek only 
realism in their expression. Idealism and the romantic adaptation of 
life to the more perfect patterns that could be achieved between book 
covers or on canvas provided the foundation of the classics of ancient 
and medieval days and certainly these representations were pleasing to 
the plain man and woman in search simply of pleasure or beauty. 


Meters. 0 procreators of art and literature, with the thought, per- 


Today, however, leading artists appear to find subjects for expres- 
sion in the stark and distressful aspects of life alone and these are 
transferred to the various art-forms with little change or modi- 
fication. Modern sculpture assumes a grossness through its uncom- 
promising fidelity to nature. From poetry the spirit of Spring and 
gayety has been driven, nor does it sing heroically of “arms and men.” 
And the romantic tales of past culture, narrating the triumph of love 
and honor over obstacles and ordeals and culminating in the depiction 
of a life happy ever after, have no place in the seriously accepted liter- 
ature of today. 


Finally, the stage, under this animus of realism, no longer seems to 
be concerned with its pristine aim to entertain and so ease the burden 
of men and women who in life experience the sorrows and tragedies of 
an everyday world. Rather it appears intent on reenacting with tragic 
truth the dreadful defeat and distress that is the load of the majority 
of mankind. 


The late William Faversham, romantic matinee idol of our youth, is 
reported to have said of the gloomy pieces of Eugene O’Neill and other 
playwrights of the modern school, “That isn’t theater to me. The the- 
ater is a place strictly to provide entertainment, to get yourself and 
your audience out of the realities of life and into a romantic illusion.” 
With that we must agree. 


The life which Faversham lived, and which just ceased, was, in its 
latter years at any rate, a reverse of the roles he played on the stage. 
He was not prosperous in the sunset of his career and with the consid- 
erable fortune he once earned gone, wound up his days in a home for 
actors. Surely there was enough stark realism in this romantic actor’s 
life to whet the pens of the most modern and morose of our play- 
wrights. 


Life insurance, of course, is realistic to the core, yet it is the one ele- 
ment in our modern scheme of things that guarantees a romantic and 
happy ending to the role we must all play. What the old artists did 
for life in imagination, life insurance does for life in truth. A little 
privation and sacrifice, which life insurance requires in youth, is easily 
borne, however, when the picture of comfort and good care in old age, 
is kept before one. 


a VS. 
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The following is a Description of the Charts 
and Outline of the 
Operations of Business Insurance 


Stock Purchase Agreement—Provides funds to enable 
the surviving stockholders in a close corporation to pur- 
chase the stock of a deceased stockholder. 

Partnership Insurance—Enables the surviving partner or 
partners to acquire the interest of a deceased partner. 
Proprietorship (“One Man” Business) Insurance—Acts as 
an excellent stabilizer for the business during the lifetime 
of the owner and creates a sinking fund to offset the 
financial loss to the business occasioned by the death of 
the owner as distinguished from insurance for the usual 
protection of dependents. 

“Keyman” Business Insurance — Partially compensates 
the concern for the loss of the services of a valuable ex- 
ecutive. 


Stock Purchase Agreement 


In a close corporation, upon the death of an active stock- 
holder, many contingencies arise. Usually the surviving 


BUSINESS INSURANCE AGREEMENT! 


Graphic Explanation of Four Typical 
Forms of This Growing Line of Coverage 


















stockholders must choose one of the following at, 
natives: 


Raise sufficient funds to buy the deceased's stock, provided 
heirs will sell. 
Continue to operate the business with the deceased's wi 


or other heirs as stockholders. 
Dissolve the corporation and divide the remaining assets City 
the stockholders. 
Life insurance together with a stock purchase trust ag % 
ment provides the means and the method to effec gy |! 
immediate transfer of ownership of the deceased's si . 
to the surviving stockholders. : 













Advantages of Stock Purchase Agreeme 


Provides the surviving members with the necessary funds to purd 
the deceased stockholder's interest without unusual drain upon 
personal assets. 

Assures the surviving stockholders that the management and ow 
ship of the business will remain in experienced hands, and elimiz 
loss of credit standing and the possibility of the deceased's inte 
being acquired by competitors. 

Assures the estate of the deceased of an immediate and pred: 
mined cash settlement for the decedent's interest. 
Appointment of a trustee provides a means for smoothly and im 
tially effecting the liquidation of such an interest, thus prev 
possible antagonisms, bitterness, or lawsuits 











HOW A STOCK PURCHASE AGREEMENT OPERATES 











Capital—1800 shares, no par value 


X, Y,Z COMPANY, INC. 


Assumed Value of Stock—$90,000 | 
































i 
T 
Proportion of Holdings 
L 
Mr. X Mr. Y Mr. Z 
600 shares $30,000 600 shares $30,000 600 shares $30,000 























































































































































Stock Purchase Trust Agreement 
Provides that, upon death of a stockholder, his stock shall be transferred to the survivors in proportions fixed by agreement and deceased's 
estate shall be paid a sum determined in accordance with the agreement. (The agreement should be prepared by the Attorney for the th 
interested persons, preferably with a trust company acting as trustee.) Bu 
I : 
L T 7 r. 
Mr. X obtcins insurance on the lives of Messrs. Mr. Y obtains insurance on the lives of Messrs. Mr. Z obtains insurance on the lives of Meus he 
Y and Z for amounts equal to the value of the X and Z for amounts equal to the value of the X and Y for amounts equal to the value of tt ae 
stock he is to receive on the death of either of stock he is to receive on the death of either of stock he is to receive on the death of either © Fir 
them. Amount of insurance— them. Amount of insurance— them. Amount of insurance— 
$15,000 on Mr. Y's life, $15,000 on Mr. X's life, $15,000 on Mr. X's life, 
; $15,000 on Mr. Z's life. $15,000 on Mr. Z's life. $15,000 on Mr. Y's life. 
(Mr. X is the owner of the policies and pays the (Mr. Y is the owner of the policies and pays (Mr. Z is the owner of the policies and pays ™ 
premiums thereon.) the premiums thereon.) premiums thereon.) 
The policies are assigned to the trustee. The stock owned by Messrs. X, Y, and Z is endorsed in blank and deposited together with the 
policies with the trustee under the agreement. The stockholders retain voting and dividend rights under the stock so deposited. 
is rovides 
. uire { 
Mr. Y 
| r. X, Y, of Z dies | pon the 
7— : 
L LL _L _ 
Insurance proceeds on the life The stock of the deceased is The stock and insurance pol- The agreement may include the privilege 
of the deceased are paid to transferred by the trustee to icies which had been depos- to the surviving stockholders of purchar 
the trustee for payment to the surviving stockholders in the ited by the respective surviv- ing the policies on their respective lives 
the estate of ithe deceased proportions directed in the ing stockholders are returned owned by the deceased's estate, ws 
stockholder, in accordance agreement. to them by the trustee. amount equal to the cash surrender 
with the agreement. of such policies. 























Stock Purchase Trust Agreement terminates—Surviving stockholders, who now own 900 shares 
each, may enter into a new agreement. 
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HOW A PARTNERSHIP PLAN OPERATES 




























































































A & B COMPANY 
Assumed Value of Business—$30,000 
' Proportion of Holdings 
wing alte; 
, Provided 4 
ait Mr. A Mr. B 
a $15,000 $15,000 
assets on a. 
trust agrey . _ . i 
o effect Mr. A insures B's life Mr. B insures A's life 
sail * for $15,000 and pays for $15,000 and pays 
S stog the premiums thereon. the premiums thereon. 
reemen! Insurance Made Payable to Trustee under 
' Trust Agreement 
s to pure . 
in wae (Drawn up by Attorney for interested partners) 
it and ow 
ised's inte 
and prede a | | = t 
di ’ ¢ 
4 pce Trustee Trustee Trustee ruled 
s receives gives cosh gives Mr. B agreement to buy the 
proceeds of to Mr. A's A's interest. palley on his own 
insuronce— estote. life from Mr. A's 
$15,000. estate. 
































Business Insurance 
Partnership Plan 


gally a partnership is terminated upon the death of a 
artner and the estate of the deceased partner must re- 
tive his interest in the business. The surviving partners 
re faced with the following alternatives: 

Sell the business at a forced sale and divide the proceeds with 





eds 
the the estate of the deceased partner 
Buy the interest of the deceased partner and continue the 
vusiness. 
stm Form a new partnership with the deceased's widow or other 
alue of th heirs. 
of either of Find a new partner who has the necessary qualifications and 
who will buy the interest of the deceased 
arnership insurance makes possible an immediate set- 
4 pos ™ Bement of the deceased partner's interest, which is desir- 
ble from the standpoint both of the surviving partners 
nd the heirs of the deceased. 
the 





Advantages of Partnership Plan 


evides the funds to enable the surviving partner or partners to 
te the interest of the deceased partner without unusual drain 
pon their personal resources 
imishes a means by which the estate of a deceased partner will 
sive an immediate and predetermined sum for his interest in the 
iness. (This is important, for as a general rule the estate of 
@ deceased is not entitled to any salary, drawing account, or any 
"ef Compansation during the dissolution of the partnership.) 
swing partner or partners are enabled to continue the business 
th little or no interruption or sacrifice of such intangible assets 
good will, etc. 
PPointment of a trustee prvoides the means for smoothly and im- 
mrtially effecting the liquidation of the deceased's interest in the 


w€8S according to the terms of the insurance agreement of the 
a nership. 








» privilege 
f purchet 















HOW A "“ONE-MAN" BUSINESS INSURANCE 
PROGRAM OPERATES 





JOHN DOE 
(Proprietor) 


L 


John Doe Furnishings Co. 
Value of Business—$20,000 


Policy taken on life of John Doe, payable to compeny. Company 
is owner of policy ond pays the premium. (Amount of insurance 


























should equal at least the net earnings of the business during a 
normal year.) 














| | 


While Mr. Doe lives, the cosh surrender 





If Mr. Doe dies, the insurance 


is paid to the company. volue of the insurance is carried on the 








company's balance sheet as an asset. 
This insurance enhances company’s 
credit. 


























1 | 


Business may be sold. The insur- 
once provides sufficient funds so 
that family can hold business un- 
til satisfactory purchaser is found. 





Business may be continued without 
interruption by beneficiaries of es- 
tate (probably fomily}—with suffi- 
cient funds to tide them over period 
of readjustment. 





























Business Insurance 
Proprietorship Plan 


There are several reasons why a “One-Man” business 
should have business insurance. Upon the death of the 
owner of a business, the heirs are usually confronted 
with one or more of the following problems: 
Insufficient funds to carry the company over that period of time 
usually required to find a purchaser or someone who can 
capably manage the business. 
Lowered credit standing or possible cessation of credit. 
Pressure by the creditors for payment of current obligations. 
Substantial decrease in the value of a business deprived of its 
leadership which not only makes it difficult to dispose of the 
company, but very often results in a forced sale. 
Proprietorship insurance is desirable because it helps to 
protect the business during the lifetime of the owner and 
also benefits the heirs of the deceased owner. 


Advantages of “One-Man” 
Business Insurance 


Enables the heirs to continue the business until a satisfactory pur- 
chaser can be found, or until a competent successor can be trained. 
Provides a cash reserve against the creditor's claims thereby prevent- 
ing immediate and uncompromising demands for the assets of the 
business. 

While the insurance is in force, it enhances the company's credit 
and acts as excellent collateral for loans made in behalf of the com- 
pany. (Cash surrender value of such policies may be carried on the 
balance sheet as a current asset, and is available to the business. 
(Concluded on next page) 
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HOW POLICYHOLDERS' PREMIUM DOLLAR IS USED* 








Other 






































Payments to Total Increase in Total for Manage- Invest- 
Policyholders Policy- Payments Reserves Present ment ment Gain 
Earnings on Death Except holders to Policy- forFuture and Future Expense and Misc. in Cont. 
Premium Investments Pay t Dividend: Dividends holders Benefits Benefits and Taxes Items Reserve; 
COMPANY Income Added Total Consumed Consumed Consumed Consumed Consumed Consumed C d © d and Surpiys 
Acacia Mutual 1.00 .33 1.33 25 18 .05 48 .55 1.03 .24 02 .04 ; 
Aetna Life 1.00 .20 1.20 -40 .23 -02 -65 .40 1.05 -12 — 02 05 
Bankers Life, lowa. . 1.00 34 1.34 .32 .28 14 .74 .33 1.07 .17 06 04 
Connecticut General 1.00 .25 1.25 31 .27 -03 61 41 1.02 .15 .04 04 
Connecticut Mutual 1.00 .28 1 21 30 .12 .63 4 1,07 .15 03 03 
Equitable, N. Y. 1.00 .28 1.28 .25 34 14 .73 .39 1.12 12 04 
Fidelity Mutual 1.00 .30 1.30 .29 36 12 77 .32 1.09 .15 06 
Guardian, N. Y. 1.00 .27 1.27 .23 12 .64 36 1.00 .18 07 .02 
Home, N. Y. 1.00 31 1.31 .22 31 1 .64 35 .99 21 09 02 
Massachusetts Mutual 1.00 .33 1.33 -25 30 19 74 37 1.11 14 09 0 
Mutual Benefit 1.00 .33 1.33 35 .24 17 .76 34 1.10 .13 .09 0 
Mutual Life, N. Y. 1.00 .29 1.29 4 .39 12 .85 .20 1.05 .13 .10 A) 
National Life, Vt. 1.00 4 1.34 .27 .38 17 .82 .33 1.15 .15 .04 
New England Mutual 1.00 .24 1.24 .23 26 17 .66 .38 1.04 15 .02 03 
New York Lire 1.00 35 1.35 .27 8 15 .80 .32 1.12 13 .10 
Northwestern Mutual 1.00 .35 1.35 33 26 .24 .83 31 1.14 .12 06 -03 
Penn Mutual 1.00 .30 1.30 26 34 .15 75 37 1.12 .13 05 
Provident Mutual 1.00 6 1.36 24 42 .16 .82 32 1.14 15 06 01 
State Mutual 1.00 .32 1.32 30 19 .76 32 1.08 17 05 -02 
Travelers 1.00 27 1.27 35 32 .67 40 1.07 14 03 03 
Union Central 1.00 .32 1.32 35 33 " .79 t.31 1.10 18 02 .02 
Industrial Companies 
John Hancock 1.00 20 1.20 23 26 13 62 .29 91 23 02 
Metropolitan 1.00 22 1.22 .22 38 15 75 21 .96 -21 .0? 02 
Prudential 1.00 21 1.21 21 .32 .15 .68 .28 .96 .19 .04 
* Excludes income, benafit payments and increase in reserves on dividend ac tions and suppl itary contracts without life contingencies. 
+ Excludes reserves received through reinsurance. 
Business Insurance 
“ye " usine u 
HOW A "KEYMAN" BUSINESS Agree ents 
(Continued from preceding page) 
ABC COMPANY Business Insurance 
Keyman Plan 
The death of a keyman or valuable executive, whose 
- : . a anian - eriall , » 
Company insures the life of Mr. A, President specific abilities or capital has materially aided a co 
dc IM f ‘ot pany'’s progress, very often results in a considerable | 
mei Ss loss to the firm. Frequently it is very difficult to replace | 
amount. such men and as a result of their death the manage 











ment may be confronted with one or more of the fol- 
lowing contingencies: 

Shrinkage of credit. 

Decrease in earning power. 


While Mr. A lives, Loss of financial support. | 


Decrease in the value of equity in the business. ; 
the cash surrender ; ; , ; : 
A financial shock absorber in the form of business in- | 

















Company pays pre- 
miums andis the 
































owner of the policy. value of the policy is surance on the lives of the keymen in favor of the com- 
carried on balance pany is advisable. | 
sheet as an asset 
and is available to Advantages of Keyman Insurance 
the company. 
Protects the trade and bank credit. Cash surrender value of suc 
policies may be carried on the balance sheet as a current ass# 
Mr. A and is available to the company. aa 
H Reimburses the company, in so far as can be measur or 
(Keyman} Dies monetary loss which it suffers through the death of a keyman. 
i Provides the cash to tide the company over that period of tim? 
. usually necessary to train a competent successor and to cove 
Insurance paid to many other readjustments which may follow the death of a ker 
company. a. 
siti Protects the value of an equity in the business thereby benelitting 











the heirs (assuming that the deceased held a part interest in 
concern) and all others financially interested in the comply 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 


A Mutual Company, Founded on April 12, 1845 .. .« 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 


Chairman of the Board 







a 


ee, 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York 


ALFRED L. AIKEN 


President 


95“ Annual Statement 


A BRIEF DIGEST...DECEMBER 31, 1939 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1939 


Increase of $9,130,681 over 1938 
Total of such payments during the past ten years exceeded $2,180,000,000 





$210,625,618 





ee i ee >, . . . ccvceevusaccubeectweumness hone $6,830,834,796 
Increase of $37,008,487 over Dec. 31, 1938 

New Insurance in 1939.. ble ok tian. a: er wwe kd wd kok 0 wlan Cea $427,756,600 
Increase of $4,939,100 over 1938 

Surplus Funds reserved for General Contingencies, Dec. 31, 1939........ $125,639,022 
Increase of $1,083,811 over Dec. 31, 1938 

Voluntary Investment Reserve, Dec. 31, 1939... .... 2... oc eee ee ee eee 50,000,000 
Increase of $5,000,000 over Dec. 31, 1938 

8 nd vden ebeeneanbannemnenaened $175,639,022 

Dividends payable to Policyholders in 1940... 2.2.0... cece ee ee eee $39,216,872 

The market value of all bonds on December 31, 1939 was 


$55,000 ,000 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, or in Bank. . 


United States Government, direct, or r fully guaranteed 


Bonds 


State, County and Municipal Bonds 


Canadian Bonds 


Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial and other Bonds 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. . 


Real Estate Owned (Including Home Office)... 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
$488,108.11 foreclosed liens subject to 


Policy Loans 


Interest and Rents due and accrued 
Net Amount of Uncollected and Deferred Premiums 


Other Assets 
TOTAL 


in excess of the value at which they are shown in the 


LIABILITIES 


assets below. 


$67,927,082.39 Insurance and Annuity Reserves. . .$2,245,682,435.00 
P t Value of A ts not yet d | a 
701,727,225.08 resen — of Amounts not yet due on Supp e ary angen, 
> 

yey pen Dividends Left with the Company. 118,930,277.31 
615,596,078.35 Other Policy Liabilities 15,898,719.23 
86,064,795.00 Premiums, Interest and Rents Prepaid. 11,091,117.08 
soa 123,135,251.65 Miscellaneous Liabilities... 3,505,635.85 
ow 450,586 021.57 Estimated Taxes iad we ee & 4,947,956.39 
329,117,047.42 Dividends payable to Policyholders i in 1940 39,216,872.00 
29,323,995.01 Voluntary Investment Reserve....... 50,000,000.00 
aaa? Surplus Funds reserved for General Contingencies . 125,639,022.00 
. .$2,762,278,482.90 Ws ac cccs . .$2,762,278,482.90 


Securities valued at $41,067,951.95 in the above statement are deposited with Gqpemennste. States and Trustees 


as required by law. 


Canadian currency Assets and Liabilities carried at par 


of exchange. 


A more complete report containing a list of securities 
owned by the Company will gladly be sent upon request. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN 
President 

JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
Educational Counselor of 
National Broadcasting Company 

NATHANIEL F. AYER 
Treasurer, Cabot Mfg. Co. 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS 


Retired 


HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board, 
The New York Trust Co. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER CHARLES D. HILLES 
Chairman of the Board New York State Resident Manager, 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 
President, Columbia _—- HALE HOLDEN 
— A. CANNON Chairman, Southern Pacific Co.., 
lent, Cannon Mills Co. Retired 
GEORGE! B. CORTELYOU HERBERT HOOVER 


Former Secretary of the 
Treasury of eed States 


WILLIAM H. DANFORTH PERCY H. JOHNSTON 


cioemey seo Soe Pac, 
Purina 
ROBERT E. DOWLING WILLARD V. KING 
President, City Investing Co Retired Banker 
JAMES G. BORD GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
Chairman of the Board, President, 
Radio Corporation of America Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Former President of the United States 


EDWARD L. RYERSON, Jr. 
Vice-Chairman, Inland Steel Co. 
Chairman, 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


HARPER SIBLEY 
Banking and Agriculture 


ALFRED E. SMITH 
President, 
Empire State, Inc. 


J. BARSTOW SMULL 
V == 
J. H. Winchester & Co., Inc. 


PERCY S. STRAUS 
President, R. H. Macy & Co., Ine 
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TWENTY-EIGHT YEAR RECORD OF LIFE SALES 





These companies had 82 per + of the total September 49 ,921 ,000 24,924,000 59,401,000 —50.1 138.3 
| P on ae ¢ total business outstanding October 45,437,000 32,288,000 75,929,000 —28.9 135.2 
in all U. S. legal reserve companies on December 31, 1939) November 42, 238,000 43,754,000 ,027,000 3.6 6 
s = ' a owl December 87,386,000 91:294.000 105,030,000 4.5 15.0 
MONTHLY COMPARISONS FOR 1937, 1938 AND 1939 $760,932,000  $476,451,000  $803,101,000 —37.4% 68.6¢; 
1938 1939 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
over over 
Month 1937 1938 1939 1937 1938 January $670,390,000  $589,165,000  $729,937,000 —12.1% 23.9%, 
. February 711,478,000 589,407,000 570,491,000 —17.2 3.2 
March 917,442,000  672.142.000 645,019,000 —26.7 4.0 
ORDINARY INSURANCE April 834, 366, 000 617,478,000 550,666,000 — 28.0 ~10.8 
ri ’ a . 7 18, A . ° ° 3 
co. “aaa vein «(Shee 127% «=H 824:470,000  597.773.000  729.749.000 —27.5 22.1 
March 581,399,000 441,067,000  461°418'000 — 24.1 as July 743,716,000 528,452,000 506,380,000 —28.9 4.2 
April 530 ° "599° "a24. _o7 3 August 703, 123,000 550,960,000 584,595,000 21.6 6.1 
pr .755,000 386,529,000 385.634,000 —27.2 2 
May 488 622.000 384.083.000 424.094.000 —21.4 10.4 September 637, = 000 519 932,000 509,897,000 —18.5 1.9 
June 512. 496.000 382.385 000 406. 958.000 25.4 6.4 October 701 ,038 ,000 592,432,000 637,675,000 15.5 7.6 
July 445.732. 000 356.401 .000 364,300,000 ~20.0 2.2 November 681 376,000 671, 262,000 587.498 ,000 1.5 12.5 
cae. £38,000, 000 361,213,000 381 628,000 ~16.0 57 December 764 ,803 ,000 974,920,000 646 , 545,000 27.5 33.7 
ember 1335. ‘367. ‘561, ~17.7 4.1 : rs 
a. Ft oe yay pa won’ pao —11.4 11.9 $8,992.918,000 $7,522.727,000 $7,302,897.000 —16.3°; 2.9¢ 
oer oy » =e = 6.6 BY YEARS BEGINNING WITH 1913 
December 463,441,000 657,541,000 416,853,000 41.9 —36.6 — Ordinary saduatiad etl Tete! 
$5,591,842,000 $4,867,428,000 $5,015,701,000 —13.0° 3.0% -7 
’ © 1913 $1,651, 162,000 $622,909,000 $ 20,828,000 $2,294,899, 000 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 1918 i'peteas;000 —«6a7.882.000 «a7, 122°000 21408, 200 0mm 
191 1,721,546, "532, 122, , 466, 200, 
ay yey Ore ore eee Ps = nn roy 44.8% i916 2'127 078, 000 703, 743, 000 78,720,000 2,909,538. 000 
sed 231, 092, 871, —18. —36.9 1917 2, 466, 121,000 737,810, 000 178,336, 000 3,382, 267,000 
March 258 087,000 198 , 025,000 138,396,000 —23.3 —30.1 1918 2,571,508, 000 793, 187,000 246, 656, 000 3,611, 351,000 
April 9 1 
A 246 , 589,000 93,131,000 129,051,000 —21.7 33.2 1919 4. 483. 759.000 934,807,000 425,574,000 5.844; 140,000 
pa 239,733,000 191,648,000 137,073,000 —20.1 —28.5 1920 5.417,908,000 1, 116,522,000 425.737,000 6,960. 167,000 
— + in 000 170,312,000 = 128,568,000 —24.0 —24.5 1921 4.462.939.000  1.257.759,000 111,083,000 5, 831.781. 000 
 — a oe'saa'aoe oon 118,218,000 —24.9 —22.9 1922 4.913,464,000 1.418.801, 000 276,428.000 6 ,608,693,000 
Seems cor sae’ : 304, 119,068,000 —25.9 23.8 1923 5,879,457,000 1.720, 054,000 520,045,000 8, 119,556,000 
a ‘a 73,641,000 115,935,000 —12.0 —33.2 1924 6. 256.029.000  1.963.554,000 597.765.000  8,817.348,000 
tober 226,243,000 179,553,000 135,769,000 —20.6 24.4 1925 7, 253,168,000  2,359,174,000 998.784,000  10.611.126,000 
—— oon ate'aae oso = ). -f 4 - =. 1926 7,667,645.000  2.566.059.000  1,050.605.000 11, 284,309.000 
976, 085, . —44. 1927 7,677.963,000  2.667.331,000 824,373,000 11, 169.667.000 
— 1928 8.083.910.000  2.692.520.000  1,336.329.000 12.112.759 000 
$2,640,144,000 $2,178,848,000 $1,484,095,000 —17.5« —31.9% 1929 8, 684, 131 ,000 2,098, 157.000 ' 188, 384.000 12,767 082,008 
1930 8,396,968, 851, 129, 165, 340, 262, 
GROUP INSURANCE 1931 7.409.815,000 2.797, 163,000 796,164,000  11,003,142.000 
anuary 051, 401, 1,899,000 —25.3° 65.3° (931,327, 477, 268, 140, 035,735, 
J $42,051,000 $31,401,000 $51,899 1932 5.931.327,000 2.477.268, 000 627,140,000 9.035.735.000 
February 40, 246 000 41,671,000 40,365,000 3.5 ay 1933 5,085,757,000  2,320,874,000 357,206,000 7, 763,837,000 
March 77.956, 000 33,050,000 45,205,000 —57.6 36.8 1934 5,528,884.000  2.527.227,000 497.037.000 8,553, 148,000 
April 57,022, 000 37,815,000 35,981,000 —33.7 -—48 1935 5.580,960,000  2,521,284,000 665,142,000 8.767.386, 000 
May 74,766,000 43,076,000 ,278,000 —42.4 ‘5 1936 5,371, 239,000 2. 695.602,000 584,795,000 8,651,636,000 
June 87,861,000 45,076,000 194.223:000 —48.7 330.9 1937 5,591.842,000 2.640. 144,000 760,932,000  8.992.918,000 
July 93,863,000 18, 659,000 23,862,000 —80.1 27.9 1938 4,867.428,000 2,178,848, 000 476.451.000 7,522.727,000 
August 62. 185,000 33, 443,000 83,901,000 —46.2 150.9 1939 5.015.701,000 1,484,095. 000 803.101.000 7,302.897,000 











Forty-Third Annual Financial Statement 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY e DES 














Financial Statement as of December 31, 1939 
ASSETS PS LIABILITIES 

Cash and Government Bonds. .$ 1,220,336.59 Policy Reserve ..............$26,820,819.63 
State, County and Municipal Premiums and Interest Paid 

Og TPO I 8 17,852,470.59 Advance ........+..+e005. 93,268.12 
>: - = Reserve for Claims Being Paid 
First Mortgage Loans ........ 560,333.75 : oo _ 

5°65 . it oa coed wie 162,474.62 

¢ . Inhicw rs 5 , P ~~ y y 
Loans to Policyholders ....... 6,100,452.41 Reserve for Claims Not Yet 
Real Estate 3,393,532.41 EE dish nein, 06's» b.80:0 94,042.39 


Reserve for Dividends to Policy- 
holders 


Interest and Rents Due and Ac- 


62,509.76 








SP wh onewas ees) os owes 322,220.01 ||  — —  MOMETS 2... cece cere neeeeee 
. : —_—" » Ee ( 
Net Premiums in Course of Col- al — rag og as on yt: ; 106,904.13 
ME cde beets sdewencees 150,577.84 —— ae a © Some oF — 
ne 1,759,904.90 
Total Admitted Assets. . . .$29,599,923.60 bd To Balance Assets ....... $29,599 923.60 


Over $80,000,000 Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since Organization 
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The Atna Life Insurance School presents an 
intensive course in life insurance selling. The 
sales methods it teaches have been established 
by practical experience. Its effectiveness is being 
convincingly demonstrated by former students 


who are applying Atna Life planned sales- 


manship principles with conspicuous success. 





The remaining 1940 five-week school sessions begin on July 29 and October 21 

















Write to the ATNA LIFE INSURANCE SCHOOL, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT /or book/et 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





Mid-Year Highlights 

Southern hospitality plus Atlanta 
efficiency marked the manner in which 
the committee on arrangements han- 
dled the record-breaking mid-year 
meeting of the National Council of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in Atlanta, Ga., last Fri- 
day and Saturday. The Georgia State 
Association, headed by Baxter Mad- 
dox, general agent of the Connecticut, 
acted as hosts to the visiting dele- 
gates, and President Zimmerman of 
the N.A.L.U. said in his opening ad- 
dress that the splendid cooperation 
received from the hosts was typical of 
the harmony and zeal shown by the 
rank and file of life underwriters 
throughout the nation today. 

Prominent among the features of 
the meeting were discussions of the 
relation of the General Agents and 
Managers Section to the National As- 
sociation, led by John A. Witherspoon; 
the work and functions of State As- 
sociations, led by O. D. Douglas, and 
the address on public relations by 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, excerpts 
from the last mentioned being printed 


in this department. 
* « - 


Be It Resolved 


Also of note was the adoption of 
six resolutions dealing with outstand- 
ing problems of the day. These are 
outlined in the following paragraphs: 

First came the matter of the possi- 
bility of the establishment of some 
system of Federal supervision and 
possible future control of the business 
of legal reserve life insurance. This 
was condemned in theory, principle 
and practice, with the resolution 
pointing out that the N.A.L.U. has for 
nearly a half a century encouraged 
the passage of constructive laws and 
encouraged sound supervision as ex- 
emplified by the system now in effect. 
It concluded with the recommendation, 

“That the members of the local 

life underwriters’ associations 
throughout the country bring this 
resolution to the attention of their 
respective policyholders, whose in- 
terests would be materially affected 
by a system of Federal control sup- 
planting or superimposed upon the 
present system of State supervi- 
sion. 
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Agency Practices 


Resolution number two reaffirmed 
the association’s conviction of the val- 
idity and importance of the Plan for 
Improving Agency Practices as con- 
ceived by the Association of Life 
Agency Officers, and endorsed by 
sixty-four member companies of that 
organization as of April 1, this year. 
The second clause of this resolution 
read as follows: 

“That we also re-affirm our con- 
viction that the carrying out of the 
principles established in said Decla- 
ration is of vital importance to the 
fulfillment of our responsibilities to 
the insuring public and to the 
rendering of the complete life in- 
surance service to which the public 
is entitled; that we are further 
convinced that these improvements 
in our service to the public can 
come in the future, as they have in 
the past, only as a result of careful 
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research made by the life insurance 
industry itself, and through an 
intensified program for the better- 
ment of field representation, such 
as this association has been pro- 
moting and executing for many 
years.” 


* * oe 


Annuities 


Although not heard from in some 
weeks, the proposed sale of voluntary 
annuities by the Government — at 
rates one-third less than at present 
available from private insurance com- 
panies, remains still in the minds of 
the field forces. Not to be caught nap- 
ping should this threatened legislation 
suddenly turn up in Congress, the 
National Council went on record with 
a reiteration of its claim that such a 
proposal is actuarially impossible 
without putting the “savings” into 
the national tax bill and concluded 
with these statements: 

“That the life insurance ugents 
of the country will unalterably op 
pose any plan for participation by 
the United States Government in 
the annuity business which is not 
set up on a sound actuarial basis, 
and, That we insist that the failure 
of an early attempt in England to 
supply life insurance through post 
offices and a currently unsuccessful 
and ineffective attempt to sell an 
nuities by the Canadian govern- 
ment, prove that such a system sup- 
plies no substitute for the service 
of the agent, and 

“That it has been due primarily 
to the efforts and service of life 
insurance agents that one hundred 
and fourteen billion dollars of pro- 
tection has been placed upon the 
lives of sixty-four million American 
citizens—seventy per cent of all life 
insurance in force in the world— 
and that any government competi- 
tion with the established system of 
distribution of life insurance and 
annuities will have an uneconomic 
effect upon the establishment and 
preservation of individual reserves 
for the future financial indepen- 
dence of more than one hundred mil- 
lion Americans, when beneficiaries 
and dependents of policyholders are 
taken into account, and 

“That we make every possible 
effort to bring these facts to the 
attention of the sixty-four million 
American policyowners, in order 
that they may know of the danger 
to their security and happiness in- 
herent in any such proposal.” 


« * » 


Compensation 

Fourth on the list of resolutions 
was a commendation of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau for 
its action in appointing a committee 
to study the question of agency com- 
pensation. The fact that the National 
Association has for a number of years 
had a committee looking into this 
problem, that it is a basic and complex 
problem, and that recent changes in 
our economic and social structure 
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make it more vital today than ever 
before, were put into the record along 
with recommendation that the study 
be pursued as vigorously and rapidly 
as the nature of the problem will per- 
mit. Also, the N.A.L.U. officials sug- 
gested that, “particular attention be 
paid by this committee to the desira- 
bility of a pension plan for all field 
representatives.” It will be recalled 
that this phase of the question formed 
an important part of Charles J. Zim- 
merman’s talk before the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents at their 
December convention in New York. 


* ” * 


The Helpers 

Concerning the activities of insur- 
ance counsellors, or advisers, etc., 
item number five on the list of the 
resolution committee alleged that 
many such private firms and _ indi- 
viduals have made fraudulent misrep- 
resentations in unfounded attacks 
upon the institution of life insurance; 
that such services as they purport to 
offer for a stated charge already are 
available without cost from the com- 
panies and their agents, and that such 
activities have resulted in tearing 
down reserves and injuring the too- 
trusting policyholders, the Council 
commended the N.A.L.U. Trustees 
upon having authorized a special in- 
vestigation into such operations with 
a view of exposing their harmful ef- 
fects to the insuring public. The reso- 
lution urged, further, that: 

“That all life insurance companies 
be urged to cooperate with this asso- 
ciation in this investigation and in 
this campaign of education, and 

“That all insurance commissioners 
and insurance superintendents in the 
several states be urged to oppose these 
unscrupulous operations in every pos- 
sible way, and to offer to the insurance 
buying public all of the protection to 
which the latter are justly entitled.” 

Last on the list of resolutions was 
one pledging the fullest cooperation 
to the special committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers which 
is continuing the study of the replace- 
ment problem. This study was inau- 
gurated by the N.A.L.U. in 1930 and 
at the present time nearly a hundred 
member companies of the Agency Of- 
ficers’ organization are cooperating. 


Slate Writers 


Five members of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters were 
elected to the nominating committee 
of that organization at the midyear 
meeting. They include: N. Baxter 
Maddox, chairman, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual, Atlanta; L. Mor- 
umer Buckley, agent, Provident Mu- 
tual, Chicago; Ralph W. Hoyer, 
general agent, John Hancock Mutual, 
Columbus, 0.; E. T. Proctor, general 
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"Now a Fine Arts policy, Mr. Borglum, would protect it against theft, 
damage in transit, and every other hazard." 


agent, Northwestern Mutual, Nash- 
ville, and J. Hawley Wilson, general 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Okla- 
homa City. 

The duty of the committee is to se- 
lect a slate of national officers for 
presentation to the pre-convention 
meeting of the National Council in 
Philadelphia in September. 

Incidental business also included a 
bid from Minneapolis for the 1941 an- 
nual convention of the National As- 
sociation, although, of course, no 
action will be taken on this question 
until after the 1940 annual at Phila- 
delphia next September. 


* * 


General 

Other subjects of general interest 
were discussed by leading members of 
the association. Ray Hodges, of Cin- 
cinnati, led in a round table consider- 








ON THE COVER 


JOHN A. WITHERSPOON, pictured on 
this week's cover, was a prominent par- 
ticipant at the NALU mid-year gathering 
at Atlanta. He is manager of the Nash- 
ville, Tenn., office of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life and a personal producer of 
note. At present he is serving as chair- 
man of the General Agents and Managers 
Section of the Association. By unanimous 
vote, the Nashville Association recently 
proposed him for the vice presidency of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 








ation of the as-yet undetermined new 
program of agency compensation and 
Clancy Connell, of New York, deliv- 
ered a prepared address on the sub- 
ject of agency management. C. V. 
Anderson, of Cincinnati, discussed 
the Wagner annuity proposal; Julian 
S. Myrick, New York, spoke on state 
vs. government’ supervision, and 
Harry T. Wright, Chicago, covered 
the topic of the modern agency sys- 
tem. Life Insurance Information and 
public relations as a featured subject 
of the meeting was introduced by 
John W. Yates, of Los Angeles, after 
which Holgar Johnson delivered his 
address on the same theme. 


* > 


Trends 

Mixing interesting statistics with 
shrewd comment on recent trends as 
they affect the producing agent, Mr. 
Johnson pointed out that life insur- 
ance has in the past few years come 
in for considerable attention from 
government and socially minded legis- 
lators. In the period from 1928-37 
there were 43,599 bills concerning in- 
surance introduced into the legisla- 
tures of 44 states. Of this number, 
130 bills advocated increased taxation 
on life insurance; there were 21 bills 
intended to establish savings bank 
life insurance and only three of these 
were introduced before 1933. 

Then, too, he said, the very fact 
that life insurance is such an impor- 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Medical Section Offers 
Unusually Fine Program 


Life insurance medical directors 
and others interested in the problems 
relating to the selection of applicants 
for life insurance protection who at- 
tend the 30th annual meeting of the 
Medical Section of the American Life 
Convention at the Broadmoor, Color- 
ado Springs, Colo., June 4, 5 and 6, 
will be presented with one of the 
finest programs ever arranged by this 
group, to judge by the tentative plans 
of Dr. Thomas H. Dickson, program 
chairman. 

Dr. Dickson, who is medical director 
for the Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, St. Paul, Minn., and 


the officers of the Medical Section, of 
which Dr. Maurice B. Bender, medical 
director, Guardian Life Company of 
America, is chairman, have en- 
deavored to obtain as speakers men 
who are outstanding in the field of 
medicine in Canada and the United 
States. Also, they have sought to in- 
clude subjects of wide appeal current- 
ly, as well as to attain a reasonable 
geographical balance. How well they 
have succeeded, despite the many 
handicaps always present in the 
preparation of so important a pro- 
gram, is indicated by the tentative 
plans for the annual meeting. 
Among the men who have accepted 
invitations to appear on the program 
are: Dr. Anthony Joseph Lanza, as- 
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deal for Widows 


‘Five years ago one of your represen- 
tatives sold my late husband a con- 
tract calling for a substantial down pay- 
ment and a monthly income for one 
year, a widow recently wrote to The 


“| firmly believe that this form of 
insurance has more advantages for a 
widow than any other plan I| ever 


She will have an income during 
her effort to readjust her 
affairs. 


The 


Iusurance 
Heme Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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sistant medical director, Metropolitan 
Life; Morris Pitler, statistician, 
Mutual Life of New York; Daniel 
Harrington, Bureau of Mines, Wash. 
ington, D. C.; Dr. Harry E. Unger. 
leider, Equitable Life Assurance So. 
ciety; Dr. Winchell McK. Craig, Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; Dr. Albert 
Tormey, medical director, National 
Guardian Life; Dr. Berthold T. D, 
Schwarz, medical director, Bankers 
National Life of New Jersey, and Dr. 
H. E. Flansburg, medical director, 
Bankers Life of Nebraska. 


Fairbanks Heads Newest 
U. S. Life General Agency 


The latest general agency appoint- 
ment of the United States Life, an- 
nounced by Richard Rhodebeck, super- 
intendent of agencies, is that of the 
Fairbanks Agency, headed by Richard 
W. Fairbanks, with offices at 80 John 
Street, New York City. 

With Mr. Fairbanks in this 
agency are Robert S. Powell as asso- 
ciate general agent and John PD, 
Crawford, office manager. Both Mr. 
Fairbanks and Mr. Powell have spe- 
cialized in the accident and health 
fields. Prior to this appointment Mr, 
Fairbanks was associated with the 
Connecticut General Life for 18 years. 

Mr. Powell was also connected with 
that company, and until he joined Mr. 
Fairbanks in this new agency was 
connected with the Ocean Accident 
and Guarantee Corporation, having 
joined that company in 1929. Mr. 
Crawford was also a Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life man, having been connected 
with that company for a year and a 
half, previous to which he was with 
the Commercial National Bank of 
New York for eight years. 

Mr. Fairbanks has had considerable 
experience in selling life insurance as 
a personal producer, with the remark- 
able record in 1937 of having sold and 
paid for $500,000 worth of business on 
30 lives in 11 days. While his new 


new 





» {AR Eore 


“err 


ue. 


agency will be equipped to handle life, E 


Mr. Fairbanks is planning to devote | 


large portion of his activities to the 
introduction of the broadened acci- 


dent, health and hospitalization com | 


tracts of the United States Life to 
New York agents and brokers. 


Mr. Fairbanks feels that the series | 


of practical innovations in aczident in- 
surance as designed by A. J. Moun- 
trey, manager of the accident and 
health department, and incorporated 
in the company’s accident contracts, 
will prove of considerable aid 
agents and brokers and to their pros 


pects in helping them to understand | 


fully the coverage they receive. 
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Prudential Conference 
In Newark Next Week 


The annual conference of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America will open at the home offices 
in Newark on Monday, April 15, ex- 
tending through Wednesday, April 17. 
The supervisory forces of both the 
Industrial and Ordinary branches 
will attend the three-day session of 
discussions, in which and 
department heads of the home office 
also will participate. More than five 
hundred field representatives are ex- 
pected to attend. 

Franklin D’Olier, company 
dent, will welcome the delegates at 
the first session, which is scheduled 
for Monday morning at 10.30 o’clock 
in the Gibraltar Building gymnasium. 
There will be addresses by other ex- 


business 


executives 


presi- 


ecutive officers immediately following, 
and after luncheon has 
the afternoon will be 
reception for the visitors. 

Closed executive meetings for both 
the Industrial superintendents and the 
Ordinary managers are on the agenda 
for Tuesday. The superintendents 
will meet in the morning in Newark. 


been served 


devoted to a 


Dinner at Commodore 


All the will attend the 
company’s annual dinner, to be held 


conferees 


in the grand ballroom of the Com- 
modore on Wednesday night. Presi- 
dent D’Olier will officiate as toast- 


master and the address of the evening 
will be delivered by Chester I. Barn- 
ard, president of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Company and a director of 
the Prudential. Another who will be 
heard is Hon. Louis A. Reilly, New 
Jersey Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance. 


Over Five Thousand 
L.O.M.A. Students 


The annual examinations conducted 
by the L.O.M.A. Institute, which is 
the educational department of the 
Life Office Management Association, 
will be held May 6 to May 10. This 
activity of the L.O.M.A., designed 
especially for the non-technical em- 
ployees of home field offices of 
life insurance companies, has met 
With increasing acceptance since its 
Inception in 1932. 

Statistics of enrollments for 1940 
examinations indicate that 2,991 stu- 
dents will write 5,646 examinations 
this year. They are distributed wide- 
ly throughout the United States and 
Canada, and represent 116 member 
life companies of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association, 17 non-member 


and 


NEW HOME OF BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 








Climaxing a three-day housewarming program at Des Moines will be dedication 
exercises for Bankers Life Company's splendid new building on Saturday of this week. 


companies, 10 fraternal associations, 
and insurance depart- 
ments, colleges and universities. All 
of these statistics reflect a substantial 
increase over any previous year. 

Four courses of study are available. 
Course I, “Principles of Life Insur- 


several state 


ance,” consists of four examinations, 
upon the successful completion of 
which students receive a Certificate. 


Course II, “Advanced Life Insur- 
ance,” embraces six examinations cov- 
advanced of the life 
business, and is designed 
for home office personnel. 


ering 
insurance 
primarily 


aspects 


Persistency Ratings 
Charted by Age Groups 

The Committee on Persistent Busi- 
ness of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau has issued to member 
companies of the bureau a 
hensive study of the age factor in the 
Persistency Rating Chart, together 
with related data. The study was com- 
piled by H. H. Steiner, secretary of 
the Connecticut Mutual and chairman 
of the committee. Leon R. 
the actuarial department of the Con- 
necticut Mutual assisted the commit- 
tee by undertaking the extensive actu- 
arial work necessary in the prepara- 
tion of the study. 

Part I of this report, the fifth in a 
series released by the committee in 
the past year, indicates the procedure 
for revising the Persistency Rating 
Chart to predict persistency more ac- 


compre- 


Case of 


curately by age groups, and, in an ac- 
companying appendix, gives the actu- 
arial basis and supporting data for 
the study. With the usual chart, it 
is difficult for a young applicant to 
get a good rating. Of particular in- 
the conclusion that under 
present conditions, the companies 
studied are justified in giving extra 
credits to the younger age groups on 
their particular forms of Persistency 
Rating Chart, if persistency predic- 
tion is the chief purpose and such 
action fits general company policy. 
Part II of the study is valuable 
allied material which by relating earn- 
ings of general agents and agents to 
the persistency rating of their busi- 
ness shows graphically the advantages 
of writing quality business. While not 
directly related to the age factor, this 
second section contains highly signifi- 
cant and interesting material which 
will be of value to agency executives. 


terest is 


Grant Taggart Sells First 
“Jumbo” Policy 


Taggart, famous “million- 
naire” producer of California-West- 
ern States Life who has made his 25- 
year record of outstanding production 
with an average policy of less than 
$4,009, hit the biggest one of his life 
this month. It was a $100,000 ordi- 
nary life policy on a Cody, Wyoming, 
man. The largest policy 

written by Taggart was 


Grant 


business 
previously 
$50,000. 
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V erdict: 


Payment Despite Lapse 


to give lessening weight to evi- 

dence presented by insurance com- 
panies and render decisions on testi- 
mony “taken in the light most favor- 
able to the plaintiff’ appears strik- 
ingly in a decision of North Carolina 
Supreme Court in Smith vs. Pilot Life 
handed down during Fall Term 1939. 

In following reported case company 
was compelled to pay death claim on 
policy lapsed for non-payment of sec- 
ond monthly premium, Court’s deci- 
sion based on beneficiary’s testimony 
she had seen but could not produce 
Company receipt for this unpaid pre- 
mium. 

The Pilot Life Insurance Company 
issued its policy, No. 157810, for an 
amount of $2,500.00 as of December 
5, 1935, with premiums payable on 
the monthly basis, the monthly pre- 
mium being $4.94. The designated 
beneficiary named in the policy was 
the wife of the Insured. The first 
monthly premium was paid when the 
policy was delivered. The second 
monthly premium due January 5, 1936, 
was not paid to the Company and the 
policy lapsed without value after the 
31 days of grace had expired, for the 
non-payment of this premium. On 
February 28, 1936, the Insured was 
killed in an auto-train accident and 
the beneficiary contended that the pol- 
icy was in force at the time of his 
death and instituted action against 
the Company to collect the proceeds 
of the policy. 

The first trial was held in the Su- 
perior Court of Pasquotank County, 
North Carolina, on March 17, 1937. 
With the beneficiary as a witness, the 
plaintiff’s counsel attempted to prove 
that the beneficiary had seen a re- 
ceipt for the second monthly premium 


Te increasing tendency of courts 
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e- 


due January 5, 
the Insured before his death but after 
a thorough search the receipt could 
not be located. Counsel for the de- 
fendant insurance company objected 
to this testimony and while the jury 
had retired, the court, after testimony 
and argument, sustained the objec- 
tion. Plaintiff’s counsel then took a 
voluntary non-suit. 

In the second trial in January, 1939, 
the beneficiary testified substantially 
as she did in the first trial to the ef- 
fect that after January 5, 1936, her 
husband, the Insured, had shown her 
a receipt for the second installment 
of the first annual premium and that 
this receipt was similar to the first 
receipt except the date was January 
5, 1936, instead of December 5, 1935. 
(Company’s premium receipts are not 
similar—first monthly receipt is print- 
ed in black on white paper, subsequent 
monthly receipts black ink on yellow 
tinted paper.) She testified that after 
a thorough search the receipt could 
not be located. She also testified that 
she had seen the Insured place the 
receipt in the overalls that he had on 
when he was killed and that these 
overalls were burned when his man- 
gled body was taken to the undertak- 
ing establishment. 


1936, in possession of 


No Receipt Issued 


The defendant introduced evidence 
to the effect that no payment had been 
made to it, either at its home office 
or to its local agent, upon the second 
monthly premium and that no receipt 
for the second monthly premium had 
been issued by it either at its home 
office or by its local agent. The issue 
was submitted to the jury which re- 
turned a verdict in favor of the bene- 
ficiary. 


Quoting from the Supreme Court 
Decision: 


“While the defendant introduced 
evidence to the effect that no pay- 
ment had been made to it, either at 
its home office or to its local agent, 
upon the second installment on the 
first annual premium, and that no 
receipt had been issued by it, either 
at the home office or by its local 
agent, for the payment of such in- 
stallment, the credibility of this 
evidence was challenged by evidence 
of the plaintiff, and thereby an is. 
sue was raised, This issue was prop. 
erly submitted to the jury. Ferrell 
v. Ins. Co., 207 N. C., 51.” 


Appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court of N. C. The Supreme Court 
in allowing the testimony of the bene. 
ficiary relied principally on the case, 
Avery vs. Stewart, 134 N. C., 287 
(290): 


“The production of proof, satis. 
factory to the court, that it is out 
of the power of the party to pro- 
duce the document alleged to be 
lost, and of its prior existence and 
genuineness, is a prerequisite con- 
dition of the admission of second- 
ary evidence of its contents. The 
question of such admissibility is for 
the courts. (Italics ours.) Loss, like 
all evidential facts, can be only in- 
ferentially proved . . . it is not nee- 
essary, therefore, to prove exhaus- 
tively that the paper exists nowhere, 
It is sufficient if the party offering 
parol proo*’ shows such diligence as 
is usual with good business men un- 
der the circumstances.” 


Submitted to Jury 


The court held, therefore, that the § 


credibility of the defendant’s testi- 
mony that the second monthly pre 





mium had not been paid and no re § 


ceipt was issued was challenged by 
the evidence of the plaintiff and, there- 
fore, an issue was raised which was 
properly submitted to the jury. (Fer- 
rell vs. Ins. Co., 207 N. C., 51.) 

The defendant also plead the pre 
vious voluntary non-suit as res ad 
judicata. 


“The defendant offered before 
the Court in the absence of the jury 
the complaint, the answer, evidence 
and judgment of non-suit in a form- 
er action by the plaintiff against 
the defendant and moved the Court 
to find as a fact that the pleadings 
and evidence in this case were su 
stantially the same as in the former 
case, and to dismiss the action. This 
motion was denied and the defend- 
ant excepted, This exception is um 
tenable since there is a substantial 
addition to the evidence in the form- 
er case in the evidence in the pre* 
ent case. In the present case but 
not in the former case the witness 
Ziegler testified in effect that he 
burned or destroyed the uniform 
which the deceased wore at the time 
he was killed when his ma 
body was brought to his undertak- 
ing establishment, and the plainti 
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testified in the present case but not 
in the former case that she saw the 
deceased place the receipt for the 
second installment on the first an- 
nual premium in the pocket of his 
uniform, It has been uniformly 
held by this Court that a judgment 
as of non-suit will not bar a subse- 
quent action on the same cause of 
action where the evidence in the 
second action is not substantially 
the same as the evidence in the first 
action. Hampton vs. Spinning Co.. 
198 N. C, 235, and cases there cited, 
Swainey vs. Tea Co., 204 N.C., 713. 
The difference in the evidence in 
the two cases here involved was not 
only substantial but material. The 
testimony as to the placing of the 
receipt in the pocket of his uniform 
by the deceased and as to the burn- 
ing or destruction of the uniform 
by the undertaker, if believed, tend- 
ed strongly to establish the former 
existence of such receipt, as well 
as its destruction, both of which 
facts were material to the plaintiff’s 
alleged cause of action.” 


"Alleged Recollection" 


Evidence introduced by defendant 
showing second monthly premium was 
not collected and no receipt therefor 
was issued received no favorable con- 
sideration, the Court stressing the 
testimony of the beneficiary that she 
had seen the premium receipt. 

“The evidence when taken in the 
light most favorable to the plaintiff 
tends to show the issuance of the 
insurance policy on the life of the 
deceased payable to the plaintiff on 
December 5, 1935, the death of the 
deceased on February 28, 1936, the 
issuance of a receipt for the first 
installment on the first annual pre- 
mium on December 5, 1935, and 
the issuance of a similar receipt on 
January 5, 1936, for the second in- 
stallment on the first annual pre- 
mium, which kept the policy in ef- 
fect until February 5, 1936, and 
thirty-one days thereafter, or until 
after the death of the deceased.” 

In face of this decision companies 
are subject to claims for benefits on 
lapsed for non-payment of 
premiums where death occurred dur- 
ing the ensuing premium period when- 
ever beneficiary is so minded as to 
allege recollection of circumstances 
not substantiated by actual facts or 
records. 


policies 


Addressing Eighteen Groups 
During Month of April 


Beginning with the States’ Presi- 
dents’ Conference in Atlanta early 
this month, Charles J. Zimmerman, 
president of the NALU, embarked 
upon the busiest speaking tour of his 
career as head of the national associa- 
tion. To date he has already addressed 
six different meetings and during the 
remainder of April he will appear be- 
fore no less than twelve other groups. 





BOOKS IN OUR BUSINESS 





MID all the sound and fury over 
the T. N. E. C. investigation of 

life insurance and other branches of 
business, it is positively restful to look 
into the printed volumes recording 
the proceedings word by word. I don’t 
mean to suggest that they are all as 
reassuring as the quotations in the 
adjoining box, but there is definite 
relief in being able to make a first- 
hand judgment on what was said, in- 
stead of relying upon commentators 
reports are bound to reflect 
their own bias. At the same time, of 


whose 


course, tne current comments and 
summarized reports—such as The 
Spectator has from time to time 


presented because it 





are necessary, 
takes time for the printed volumes to 
be prepared and also there is far too 
much material for most of us to read 
and digest. Each complements the 
other. 

The first 10 volumes of the T. N. 
E. C. proceedings have already been 
published by the Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., Washington, D. C., and 
two more are soon due. Insurance ap- 
pears in them approximately as fol- 
lows: II, 197 pages out of 728; IV, 
342 out of 684; V, 430 out of 472; IX, 
89 out of 632; X, 122 out of 734; or 
a total of 1180 pages out of 3250. (The 
insurance volumes cost $5 apiece; first 
10 volumes, $40; seven insurance vol- 
umes, including XI and XII, $32.) But 
it should not be thought that the non- 
insurance pages are “waste,” for Vol- 
umes II and (especially) IX record 
also the steel industry study, Vol. IV 
tells also about the construction in- 
dustry, Vol. X records a very inter- 
esting study of investment banking, 
and other industries studied and re- 
ported along with insurance include 
dairy products, liquor and sulphur, so 
there’s something for everybody. 

I can’t claim to have read all these 
1180 insurance pages, but I have at 
least turned over the whole 3250 one 
by one, literally getting the “feel” of 
the report and dipping in here and 
there. The temptation to dip in is ir- 
resistible—a friend of mine, for in- 
stance, was asked to get some specific 
information from these books and lost 
himself in them for a day and a half. 
Incidentally, they have been fully in- 
dexed and well printed, with appen- 
dices reproducing numerous charts, 


tables, letters, addresses and other 
“exhibits.” 
Briefly put--the 197 insurance 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 








T.N.E.C. Hearings 


". . . No policyholder need have any 
concern that any fact brought out in this 
inquiry will in any way jeopardize the pro- 
tection which he counts upon through his 
insurance policy.” 

"It is our present task to survey the eco- 
nomic power inherent in the vast invest- 
ment funds controlled by insurance com- 
panies and to study the impact of that 
power upon our national economy. The 
scope of our problem is as broad as the 
sphere of influence of the insurance com- 
panies themselves. Inquiry into that prob- 
lem... will properly bring us in time to 
a consideration of the extent to which 
insurance company influence permeates 
areas of national importance, such as the 
capital markets, the supply of mortgage 
funds available to farmers, railroad reor- 
ganization, and perhaps the financing of 
low rent housing. It will of necessity de- 
mand inquiry as to the future of invest- 
ment banking and, indeed, the extent to 
which insurance companies have come to 
dominate security issues, underwriters and 
investors." 

". . . Throughout the course of these 
hearings it will be our endeavor to pre- 
sent the Committee with facts and facts 
alone.” 

— Foregoing quotations from 
opening statement Feb. 6, 1939, by 
William O. Douglas, then S.E.C. 
chairman, at T.N.E.C. insurance 
hearings (Record of Proceedings, 
II, 1-2). 


"Mr. FRANK. ... the Securities and 
Exchange Commission is now prepared to 
present considerable evidence concerned 
with price-fixing and other forms of anti- 
competitive arrangements affecting many 
departments of the life insurance business. 
In doing so, | wish to make it clear that 
our approach is objective. We have not 
reached any conclusion as to the social 
or economic rightness or wrongness of 
those activities ..." 

"The CHAIRMAN. | am very glad 
Mr. Frank, that you have made that state- 
ment, because | think it is helpful to con- 
tinue to lay emphasis upon the fact that 
this Committee is merely trying to find 
out how things are working. We are not 
passing judgment upon any of the insti- 
tutions or activities which are revealed 
before us." 

—Foregoing quotations from re- 
marks made June 6, 1939, by, re- 
spectively, Jerome N. Frank, S.E.C. 
chairman, and Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, T.N.E.C. chairman, at 
oo hearings (Proceedings, 

FE > 








pages of Vol. II deal chiefly with the 

selection and work of company di- 

rectors or trustees. Vol. IB includes 
(Concluded on page 32) 
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The Super-Salesman 
At Work 

Speaking at the recent Ohio sales 
congress, Chester O. Fischer, vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life said: 

“We are a part of the agency sys- 
tem of American life insurance—that 
sales and service group which has 
been under somewhat critical inspec- 
tion and observation by Governmental 
authorities during the past year. The 
spotlight is upon us. We should not 
be surprised or unduly disturbed by 
reason of the attention which has 
focused upon us and the fact 
that directed to- 
ward us in This 
institution of life insurance has had 
a phenominal growth. The use of 
its service and product is general and 
almost 


been 
criticism has been 


some instances. 


widespread because of the 
unanimous public acceptance it has 
received. 

“It is of vital importance in the 
plans and lives of men. There rests 
a great responsibility upon those who 
conduct its affairs at the Home Of- 
fice, and upon those of us who spread 
its benefits and constantly broaden 
the scope of its service in the field. 
Let us accept with open mind and 
clear conscience the words both of 
praise and of criticism. Let us reap 
the benefits of the publicity that has 
been directed toward us. If there is 
room for improvement—and let us 
hope that we can always find that 
if there are new fields of thought to 
be explored and new services to be 
rendered, it is important that we see 
them and that we move forward. 

“Let us not grow unduly conceited 
over the importance of this task of 
insurance distribution and 
However, we are justified in the as- 
sumption that what we in the field 
do and how we do it is to be found 
a major part of the answer to the 
continuing usefulness and acceptance 
of life insurance. The measure of 
the university’s contribution and 
value is found in the performance 
and accomplishment of its graduates 
as they enter into their 
fields of life. 

“What the life insurance company 
does in the way of building a sales 
organization, in developing a program 
of sound advertising, all that it offers 
in the way of sales helps, education 
and training—all of this is warrant- 
ed and valuable only insofar as you 
in the field perform a sound and use- 
ful service. All these other measures 
are but the means to an end—and 
you, “the foot soldiers in the army,” 
continue to be its backbone. 


service. 


respective 
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‘Prospecting 


The Most Convincing 
Answer 


“The most convincing and the only 
sound answer to our critics,” said Mr. 
Fischer, “is to be found in _ per- 
formance and accomplishment of that 
kind—and in the final analysis it 
will be given today and in the future, 
as it has in the past, by our policy- 
holders and our clients, the insuring 
public. We must continue to furnish 
what may well be termed responsible 
representation. Recently I received 
from a prominent businessman in our 
community a letter in which he de- 
scribed it in this way: 

“*When I talk to a life insurance 
man, I am not entirely aware of all 
of the various forms of life insur- 
ance, nor of all of their advantages, 
nor of the manner in which these 
advantages can be used best by me. 
I expect the man who sells me life 
insurance to be responsible to me, to 
present the life insurance program 
best adapted to my needs as he knows 
them and this to include my financial 
situation. In other words, the corner 
stone of the relationship is my con- 
fidence in the man’.” 

It is that type of 
that we must continue to encourage 
and foster—a representation based 
on integrity, knowledge and one that 
acts and does the job. . . . just as in 
similar fashion the major league ball 
player must be an all-around man 
who must be able to think, to field, 
to hit and to run. 


ok * 


representation 


How a Life Agency 
Is Built 


“A life insurance agency built on 
that basis would afford little encour- 
agement for criticism. An agency 
built of men of that type might well 
be described as compact, intelligent, 
of high character and purpose, well- 
trained, efficient, effective and eco- 
nomical. 

“We commit no 
agree that such a goal has not yet 
been reached. We only admit that 
we are human and such a degree of 
perfection has not been attained in 
any sphere of human activity. We 
are agreed, however, that it is a 
worthwhile goal and that only through 
setting such high standards, and then 
always climbing upwards toward 
them that we attain constantly high- 
er levels of performance. We build 


treason when we 


such an agency through the medium 
of men of that high type and pur- 
pose just described. What are the 
qualities and attributes of such men? 
Are they what the public is prone 
to term supersalesmen? 

“Last week I saw a moving picture. 
In one of the acts a handsome dash- 
ing young man, of captivating per- 
sonality and glib tongue ‘sold’ an 
automobile to an unwilling purchaser, 
And as the deal was closed I heard 
someone in the row back of me mur- 
mur ‘That’s a supersalesman.’ And 
you know just what that movie fan 
meant—and you and I know that 
there is no place in life insurance fo! 
salesmanship based on those qualities 


alone.” . 


Personality Counts 


A pleasing personality, he de- 
clared, is a valuable asset; a convine- 
ing and persuasive manner has its 
place and use; but we need to look 
much beyond that. We must seek 
for men who know their business and 


who have a good general knowledge 


of many other lines of human en- 
deavor. They must be men _ who 
know people—they must be trained 


and able to present the services and 
uses of life insurance earnestly, ef- 
fectively and widely. They are not, 
in the popular meaning of the term, 
salesmen or supersalesmen, but rather 
are confidental advisers in the solu- 
tion of life’s problems and plans. 


These Are the Master 
Underwriters 


Continuing on this thought the 
speaker said: “I would prefer to call 
them master life underwriters, I like 
to think of them as qualifying for this 
First, they 
are men of strong character. They 
are determined and confident, but not 
egotistical. They are self-reliant. They 
are courageous but at the same time 
self-possessed and calm. They bear 
up well both under adversity and suc- 
They finish what they start 
Next, I seem to find in them pleasing 
They are friendly, 
considerate of all whether of 
high or low station in life. They ex 
tend a helping hand to those who are 
beginners in the business. They are 
good team workers. They are ¢& 
operative, tolerant, willing to accept 
instruction and suggestion and 
play the game according to its rules— 


designation on six counts. 


cess. 


personal traits. 
men 
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not always asking for exception and 
concessions. 

“They are free of 
they are not whiners, alibi 


jealousy and 
pettiness 
artists, pessimists, 
dined or unduly critical. 
mingling with people, are modest in 
their attitude, and bring with them 
good cheer and optimism. 


sarcastically in- 
They enjoy 


* * * 


The Successful Man 
Works and Likes It 
The third important quality was de- 


that of willing 
master life underwriter 


scribed as being a 
worker. A 
realizes the value of time and so con- 
ducts his affairs as to make full use 
of it. He recognizes that there are 
laws and rules of success in business 
and selling just as there are in build- 
ing bridges or mining for gold. He 
knows that hard work and not clever- 
ness is the foundation stone of accom- 
plishment. He puts his trust in these 
fundamental laws and is possessed of 
the power of self-discipline and self- 
mastery to adhere to them. 

He evolves a plan that works and 
then follows it religiously in spite of 
all distractions, realizing meanwhile 
that there is a full measure of drud- 
gery in all worthwhile achievement. 
He accepts the fact that no full suc- 
cess can be achieved without develop- 
ment of a success routine, and he is 
willing to exercize dominion over self 
until habits have been formed making 
such action automatic. 


He Must Be a Skilled 
Workman 
“Next,” Mr. Fischer said, “this 


really successful life underwriter must 
be a skilled workman. He must attain 
a full measure of skill so that he may 
better serve his clients. He does this 
through constant study of his product 
and his public. He and 
fer cause. He recognizes the teach- 


calls sells 
ing and advisory aspect of his work. 
He therefore makes that he 
qualifies himself as one able to help. 
He remembers 


sure 


always that he is 
working with human beings. He im- 
proves constantly the effectiveness of 
his presentation through attention to 
his vocabulary and manner of de- 
livery, 

_ “He is mindful of not only his own 
Sut also his client’s time, and there- 





and Selling 


fore masters fully an organized pres- 
entation of his subject so that when 
he is granted an interview he is able 
coherent and 
realizes the 
honest 


to present a thorough, 
complete picture. He 
potency and legitimacy of 
persuasion. He uses his imagination 
and appeals to heart as well as head 
through human interest experiences. 
He does this with sincerity and with- 
out undue pressure. Finally, he does 
more for each client than just sell 
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He lives close to his 


him a policy. 
policyholders and renders them a con- 
tinuing service. 

“This master life underwriter is 
growing and developing all the time. 
He is on the way up—constantly 
struggling to improve himself and do 
a fine piece of work. He knows that 
progress and improvement are the 
law of life, and that he must keep 
step with the procession as it moves 
on to bigger and better achievement, 
or suffer the regrets of being left 
behind.” 


And He Grows 
With His Job 

And the successful life underwrit- 
er is a realist, declared Mr. Fisher, 
and he perceives and agrees that we 
today build our nation of tomorrow 
and that the same principle applies 
families and ourselves. He 
realizes that business life is a mixture 
of good and bad things, that all peo- 
ple have problems and troubles, and 
that when times are particularly 
hard, the solution is found in in- 
creased and more intelligent work and 
not in self-pity. He keeps himself 
alert and adaptable to changing con- 
ditions. 

“As he studies and grows,” he said, 
“he builds for himself a strong and 
helpful philosophy. He combines with 
an admission of the necessity for dili- 
gent effort, an acceptance of the value 
of optimism and of living habitually 
in a friendly world. He accepts as a 
basic fundamental of his philosophy 
the fact that the basis of his job 
is to sell and serve, and that his prog- 
ress is measured in terms of achieve- 
He agrees 
with Carlisle that ‘Genius is the ca- 
pacity for taking infinite pains,’ and 
is willing to impose upon himself the 
drudgery and the sacrifice which is 
inseparably woven into the fabric of 
the task. He studies and listens and 
watches. He agrees with the sound- 
ness of those fundamental rules and 
ideas to which we all subscribe—but 
step further. He checks 
constantly against his character 
traits, his personality qualities, his 
work habits, his workmanship these 
fundamentals and ideas as they are 
brought to his attention. 

“Sixth, and finally, he is a good 
citizen. He accepts cheerfully the 
full responsibility and obligations 
which go with citizenship. He con- 
firms to the laws of ethics and proper 
conduct. He endeavors to be an in- 
spirational and constructive force in 
the lives of others—whether his of- 
fice associates, his friendly competi- 
tors, his policyholders or the public.” 


to our 


ment on those two scores. 


he goes a 
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DIVIDEND Sc. {TROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, has adopted a new 
dividend scale effective May |, next. The new dividend scale is a reduction 
from the scale in effect at the present time. 

Dividends left with the company at interest will continue to receive 3 
per cent after May |. However, the rate of interest payable after May |, 
1940, under settlement options, will be at 3 per cent, which is a reduction 
from the present rate of 3.25 per cent. 

The average reduction in the scale effective May |, 1940, is approxi- 
mately 17!/2 per cent. This figure does not make allowance for changes in 
maturity dividends, mortuary dividends or cash settlement dividends. The 
policies containing the double indemnity benefit dividends are 25 cents 
greater than those shown in the accompanying table. 

Under the new scale effective May |, 1940, on a $1000 Whole Life Paid-Up 
at 85 policy issued at age 25, the dividend at the end of the third policy 
year is 89 cents or 20.0 per cent less than under the present scale; at age 
35 it is $1.25 or 23.0 per cent less; at age 45 it is $1.81 or 26.7 per cent less; 
at age 55 it is $2.41 or 25.4 per cent less. 

At the end of the |0th dividend year the decrease on a Whole Life Paid- 
Up at Age 85 policy at age at issue 25 is $3.57 or 9.4 per cent; at age 35 
it is $5.37 or 11.4 per cent; at age 45 it is $7.80 or 13.1 per cent; at age 55 
it is $8.81 or 10.6 per cent. 

The mortuary, maturity and cash settlement dividends have tended to 
change independently of the regular dividends. After May |, 1940, these 
special dividends will be reduced, reaching a maximum of 8!/2 per cent of 
the reserve or the cash value at the 30th year; cash settlement dividends, 
however, will become available in some cases earlier than |7 years. 

During the past several years interest rates have also declined rapidly. In 
1933 the company paid 4.25 per cent on dividend accumulations and 4.5 
per cent on settlement option funds. In 1934 these rates dropped to 4.25 
per cent; in 1935 to 4.00 per cent; in 1936 to 3.5 per cent and 3.75 per cent; 
in 1938 to 3.5 per cent and in 1939 to 3.00 per cent and 3.25 per cent, except 
where a higher rate was guaranteed. After May |, this year, the rate will 
be 3 per cent except where a higher rate of interest is guaranteed. 

Dividends on the Whole Life $5000 policy show a somewhat smaller re- 
duction than the Life Paid-Up at 85 plan. This is to be expected as the 
contract with high average policy size like the Whole Life $5000 plan would 
be less affected than a policy with relatively lower average policy size like 
the Life Paid-Up at 85 form. 


Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—1940 Basis (American 3° Reserve) 
WHOLE LIFE PAID UP AT 85 ORDINARY 

Dividends at — -—— -Age at Issue — 

End of Year 2é 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium .......66+.5: jwodes $19.04 $21.80 $25.35 $30.04 $36.33 $44.59 
BD geewsbereeasenenovc nee — ee aeee . eee sets See 
 ecavkendeseeenevesss — eee . ene pose : 
S Seccossdesntvesoces ows es 3.55 3.96 4. 18 4.47 4.98 5.72 
S geen ere nenedeees ce . . 4.00 4.48 4.79 5.19 5.85 6.79 
> “ehenpecdettatewe'se . 4.27 4.79 5.15 5.63 6.39 7.43 
Total dividends, 10 years 34.44 38.73 41.74 45.69 51.86 60.34 
Total dividends, 20 years . . 87.31 98.91 107.92 119.37 136.04 158.01 


ORDINARY 20 PAYMENT LIFE 


Dividends at — ~ -Age at Issue - 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
POUR ccscccccece — $28.68 $31. 51 $34.95 $39.22 $44.72 $51.67 
D webueud Seeeereeseoceees . ae “oe —- 
3 SéS Re ebencestadsocene co Oe 3.69 3.81 3.95 4.27 4.77 
GS cuvweacerevenese ee TerTr ee 3.95 4.46 4.67 4.91 5.36 6.03 
 /epwen eayhe te eeee oe 6av we . 4.39 4.95 5.20 5.51 6.05 6.80 
Total "dividends, 10 years .. 36.15 40.76 42.91 45.48 49.81 55.86 
Total dividends, 20 years a -101.71 114.03 120.81 128.45 139.95 155.04 

ORDINARY 20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 

Dividends at = Age at Issue - 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
a RR SSRAS ne $46.15 $47.04 $48.28 $50.13 $53.10 $57.55 
D- Vance carbdesésdoeecee eecenas 040s omens jenw eee éses coos 
i he ntaeeheoe oes awacderdéeseen er oeee or awe eae p “eae 
SB Cevewtwesecazvecevte seveceens We 2.99 3.35 3.60 3.94 41.33 
OG. cvivebeeeaeneceorerensctocoess 3.44 4.17 4.57 4.86 5.26 5.75 
iE ee sisene See 4.93 5.34 5.65 6.09 6.63 
Total dividends, 19 years ...... 35.94 41.82 45.01 47.44 50.82 54.97 
Total dividends, 20 years ...... 155.14 168.42 175.60 181.05 188.64 197.89 








“If men knew what life insurance 
was they would knock us down and ers. 





take it away from us,” 


Just Let Them Know 
What It Is 
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Witherspoon, general agent in Nash- 
ville for John Hancock Life Insurance 
Company, in addressing the Birming- 
ham Association of Life Underwrit- 






































Federal Life New 
Contract 

The Federal Life Insurance Com 
pany of Chicago, IIl., has issued tw 
new policy contracts, namely the 
“Streamliner” and Family Policy. 

The Family Policy is a group famil; 
contract which insures all members of 
the family who can qualify. It i 
issued on Endowment at Age 85, Con. 
tinuous Premium non - participating 
basis and so drawn as to give the 
same benefits as though individual 
policies on the plan had been issued 
on each life insured. Death benefits 
are graded for children up to 5 years 
The usual non - forfeiture values ar 
given with optional method of settle 
ment. The minimum amount of in- 
surance on any one member must be 
at least $250 ultimate amount and: 
minimum amount for the entire family 
is $1,500 ultimate amount. 

The “Streamliner” policy is a con- 
bination life, accident and health con- 
tract issued to men only in preferred 
and standard classifications between 
the ages of 15 and 55. It offers one 
day to five years’ benefits for accident 
and sickness, non-confining sickness 
benefits being the same as for con- 
fining sickness for a period of three 
months. After the first premium i 
paid, a grace period of one month is 
allowed, applicable to both the life 
and accident and health. 
hospital benefit of 100 per cent i» 
crease over the monthly benefit. 
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Loss of sight of both eyes, both § 


hands or feet, or loss of one hand 
or foot or sight of one eye does n0 
limit to a small cash sum but assures 


the payor monthly benefit up to five ; 


years. Non-forfeiture values are pre 
vided. 

This contract will be issued on no? 
medical basis, age 15 to 45 inclusive 


for not more than $2,500 of life 


surance, except that all “Stream [ 


liners” uses in combination with Whol | 


Life special adjustment option. Poli 
cies must be on the medically & 
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Monthly indemnity ap 
plied for with all other disability in- 
surance in force on the risk must not 


amined basis. 


exceed 80 the assured’s 


earnings. 


per cent of 
actual 


Wisconsin National New 
Rate Book 
The Wisconsin National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Oshkosh, Wis., 
issued a new rate book effective April 
1, 1940. 

For the following policy forms there 

has been a reduction in rates. 

Modified Life Expectancy. 

Ordinary Endowment at age 85. 

20 Payment Endowment at age 85. 

20 Payment 30 Year Endowment. 

15 Payment Life. 

30 Payment Life (Same to age 38 
reduced at higher ages). 

20 Payment Endowment at age 65 
(increased slightly at younger 
ages—reduced after age 27). 

Endowment at age 65 
age 3li—reduced at 
higher ages). 

20 Year Endowment. 

30 Year Endowment. 

Juvenile Endowment at ages 17, 18 
and 21. 

20 Year Endowment. 

20 Payment Endowment at age 85. 

Single Premium policies (Life—re- 
duced below age 28, increased 
thereafter). 

The only policy forms that are in- 

creased entirely are the Single Pre- 
mium Endowments. 


has 


Ordinary 
(same _ to 


Occidental Family 
Group Plan 


The Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal., introduced 
on March 1 a new family group 
policy. This contract provides insur- 
ance upon both parents and each de- 
pendent child on the Whole Life Plan. 
By payment of an extra premium it is 
possible to add a “Premium Insur- 
ance” provision for waiving all pre- 














WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE [INSURANCE 
CoMPANY, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Non-Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 





American 3%% Reserve 
Modi- 

Age fied End. at 85 End. at 65 

at Life 20 20 
Issue Exp. Ord. Pay. Ord. Pay. 
15 $11.43 $13.71 $21.68 $16.04 $23.95 
16 11.60 13.98 22.03 16.40 24.35 
7 11.77 14.27 22.40 16.77 24.75 
18 12.07 14.56 22.80 17.18 25.17 
19 12.27 14.87 23.21 17.59 25.65 

20 12.48 15.20 23.63 18.03 

21 12.81 15.54 24.02 18.51 

22 13.04 15.91 24.43 19.00 

23 13.29 16.28 24.84 19.53 

24 13.54 16.68 25.29 20.08 

25 29.12 

26 29.77 

27 30.43 

28 31.12 
9 31.84 
0 3.73 19.45 28.29 24.24 32.60 
1 16.31 20.00 28.88 25.09 33.38 

32 16.73 20.57 29.49 26.02 34.20 
33 17.15 21.18 30.14 27.00 35.07 
34 17.85 21.83 30.81 28.07 35.97 
? 8.34 22.52 31.49 29.32 36.78 
6 18.86 23.25 32.21 30.58 37.76 
7 19.40 24.01 32.96 32.03 38.80 
38 20.29 24.83 33.74 33.59 39.88 
9 20.92 25.68 34.56 35.28 41.01 
10 21.59 26.60 35.41 37.12 42.20 
41 22.28 27.66 36.32 39.11 43.45 
42 23.42 28.80 37.28 41.29 44.77 
43 24.22 29.99 38.29 43.67 46.15 
14 25.08 31.26 39.34 46.28 47.68 
45 49.16 49.16 
16 52.14 

47 55.66 

18 59.60 

19 64.04 

50 68.25 

51 73.69 

52 80.16 

53 87.71 

54 96.65 

55 43.56 51.40 56.36 106.69 

56 53.98 58.61 

57 56.71 61.01 

58 59.64 63.59 

59 62.74 66.37 

60 66.08 69.37 

61 69.63 

62 73.43 

63 . 77.49 

64 81.90 

65 86.49 








Rates Adopted April 1, 1940 
20 Pay. Select 
30 Life Endowment Risk 
Year 15 30 20 30 Ord. 
End. Pay. Pay. Year Year Life 
$33.93 $25.61 $16.43 $43.20 $26.61 $12.70 
34.00 26.04 16.69 43.25 26.67 12.93 
34.06 26.49 16.97 43.30 26.73 13.17 
34.13 26.95 17.26 43.34 26.81 13.43 
34.19 27.42 17.58 43.39 26.88 13.70 
$4.26 27.90 17.91 43.43 26.96 13.98 
34.84 28.39 18.22 43.47 27.05 14.27 
34.41 28.90 18.55 43.51 27.15 14.58 
34.49 29.42 18.90 43.55 27.26 14.91 
4.58 29.96 19.28 43.60 27.37 15.25 
34.67 30.51 19.67 43.64 27.49 15.60 
34.78 31.08 20.07 43.70 27.62 15.98 
34.90 31.68 20.51 43.76 27.76 16.38 
35.04 32.30 20.98 43.83 27.92 16.79 
25.21 32.94 21.47 43.92 28.09 17.23 
$3.62 21.99 44.02 28.29 17.69 
34.32 22.55 44.14 28.37 18.18 
35.05 23.16 44.28 28.44 18.69 
35.81 23.80 44.44 28.67 19.23 
36.61 24.49 44.63 28.96 19.85 
86.78 37.44 25.21 44.85 29.32 20.56 
37.17 38.30 25.97 45.10 29.74 21.45 
37.60 39.20 26.80 45.38 30.19 22.27 
38.07 40.13 27.68 45.70 30.70 23.14 
28.60 41.10 28.59 46.05 31.26 24.65 
39.18 42.11 25.00 
39.81 43.15 26.03 
40.51 44.23 27.14 
41.26 45.36 28.33 
42.09 46.53 29.59 
42.99 47.75 30.91 
43.96 49.02 32.33 
45.02 50.33 33.86 
46.17 51.70 35.49 
47.41 53.12 37.23 
48.75 54.60 39.05 
56.15 40.91 
57.77 42.92 
59.45 45.07 
61.22 47.35 
63.07 49.75 
65.01 unre 
67.05 Min. 
69.19 .. Policy 
71.51 . Issued 
74.20 





- $2,000 








miums until the end of twenty years 
from the date of issue. 

The minimum policy issued is $1,500 
with at least $500 on the payor and a 
minimum of $250 of ultimate face 
amount on each additional person in- 
sured. For young children death 
benefits are graded to provide full 
benefits at age 5. 


The Acacia Mutual 


New Contract 


The Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C., has an- 
nounced two new insurance contracts; 
one called the Family Security Plan 
and the other called the Mortgage 


Retirement Plan. Both contracts pro- 
vide for payment of the face amount 
at death either as a lump sum pay- 
ment or for use under settlement op- 
tions. In addition both plans will 
provide a specified monthly income up 
to $15 per $1,000 of face amount for 
a period of 5 to 25 years. A Family 
Security contract for $5,000 on the 
$15 per $1,000, 25 year plan, provides 
$5,000 at death plus an income of $75 
a month for 25 years. The new poli- 
cies apparently meet the most serious 
objections to the usual family income 
policy, namely, that an inadequate in- 
come is provided for a long period of 
time and then a large lump sum after 
the greatest need is over. 
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Production 


Prospects Found Divided 
Into Three Classes 


The preliminary interview was 
stressed in the talk of Jack C. Krause, 
youngest qualified delegate to the 
Penn Mutual’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Club Educational Conference held re- 
cently at Miami Beach, Fla. Mr. 
Krause, who is with the Kenneth W. 
Conrey agency, Grand Rapids, said 
his approach is quite simple and to 
the point. “In my own mind,” he 
added, “my prospects are divided into 
one of the following three classes be- 
fore approaching them, depending on 
what I know about their age, their 
financial and family situation. 

“First, I am going to call on them 
with reference to taking their policies 
and asking for an opportunity of 
making a complete program for them. 
This approach consists of a prelimi- 
nary call and I either get all the in- 
formation necessary to make a pro- 
gram or make an appointment to get 
this information. Then, after complet- 
ing this work and making illustrations 
of the plan I am going to present, I 
ask for another appointment to close 
the sale. 

“The second group of prospects are 
approached with the idea of making a 
package sale, incorporating only the 
simplest of settlement clauses. 

“The third approach is used in talk- 
ing with young men who appear to 
be on the way to success and will 
eventually own a substantial life in- 
surance estate.” 

In the preliminary interview, Mr. 
Krause approaches the prospect with 
a definite plan for him. “I have tried 
to enhance my prestige in his eyes 
by using the names of centers of in- 
fluence and illustrating that I may 
be of real service to him. I have very 
definitely qualified him and know that 
if an interview is arranged I shall 
have at least one out of three chances 
of selling him.” 


Supervision 


Master Life Underwriter 
Defined by Fischer 


After outlining the general concept 
of the super-salesman as “one who is 
glib of tongue, and who high-pres- 
sures a customer into buying some- 
thing for which he has no use,” Ches- 
ter O. Fischer, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, said that this 
is not the type of salesman life in- 
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Departmental 


surance agents should aspire to be. 
“Do not be a super-salesman; be a 
superior salesman, a master sales- 
man,” he told the Tri-State Sales Con- 
gress sponsored by the Cincinnati 
Life Underwriters Association on 
March 20. 

“The master life underwriter,” Mr. 
Fischer explained, “is a person of 
strong character. He is confident 
without being egotistical; he can take 
the hazards of adversity as well as 
the hazards of success. 

“He is a man of pleasing personal 
traits; a team worker who doesn’t 
outgrow his organization. He recog- 
nizes the power of self-discipline and 
the necessity of the drudgery there is 
in all work. 

“He is a skilled worker, not in ‘put- 
ting it over’ on someone, but in serv- 
ing well his clientele. He has no mis- 
givings about an organized sales talk 
—not parrot-like repetition, but ideas 
coherently presented. He believes in 
the potency and legitimacy of honest 





[... EMBLEM of a 


strong, enduring life in- 
surance company which 
for 73 years has adhered 
to principles of justice 
and friendliness. Well 
directed and soundly 
managed, the protection 
the Equitable of Iowa 
provides to policyhold- 
ers and their families is 


Outstanding by Any Standard 
of Comparison 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


HOME OFFICE + DES MOINES 


persuasion, of appealing to the head 
and to the heart. 

“He is constantly on the way up— 
not on the plateau some agents reach 
and maintain after being with a com- 
pany about six years. He regards 
progress as one of the laws of life; he 
is a realist and knows that tough 
times come, but that these should only 
be a challenge to him. 

“Lastly, he is a good citizen, who 
conforms to proper conduct and is a 
constructive force in the lives of 
others. He lives and dies in honesty, 
cheerfulness and solvency.” 


Compensation 


Further Data Sought on 
Agent’s Income 


A questionnaire on agents’ compen- 
sation, the first step in an attempt to 
compile authoritative information on 
this problem, will go to every member 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters with the April issue of 
Life Association News, according to 
Ray Hodges, Ohio National Life, Cin- 
cinnati, chairman of the association’s 
committee on agents’ compensation. 

“In the testimony by Charles J. 
Zimmerman, president of the National 
Association, before the TNEC, con- 
siderable mention was made of agents’ 
compensation,” said Mr. Hodges. 
“Charts were introduced purporting to 
show agents’ earnings, but they were 
admittedly inadequate. No provision 
was made for the fact that incomes 
are often diffused when agents place 
business in two or more companies, a 
very frequent occurrence, or when 
their life business is supplemented by 
other insurance. Since the TNEC 
gathered its statistics from individual 
companies, they had no method of 
rectifying these disparities.” 

Since the N.A.L.U. questionnaire 
will go to the agents themselves, the 
results should give a far truer picture 
of the situation. Questions include 
ones on the amount of time the agent 
has been in the business on a full- 
time basis and on a part-time basis, 
the amount and kind of financial as- 
sistance received during his first year, 
gross and net income and investment 
in his business during the past two 
years. 

There is also provision for the un- 
derwriter to list income from “your 
own company, other life companies, 
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other insurance companies and other 
sources,” and the estimated total fu- 
ture values of deferred first year and 
renewal commissions from life insur- 
ance only. 

The questionnaire closes with sev- 
eral queries on the agents’ attitude 
toward company pension plans and 
Federal social security benefits. Man- 
agerial members as well as producers 
will be asked to reply in the study, 
so that the question of their compen- 
sation may also be clarified. 


Medical 


Early Diagnosis Results 
In Cancer Cure 


Early diagnosis and thorough treat- 
ment have resulted in the cure of an 
increasing number of cancer cases, 
according to Dr. Donald B. Arm- 
strong, third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, who points out that 
the disease is not incurable if de- 
tected in time, it is not caused by 
germs and is not contagious. 

Announcing his company’s partici- 
pation in the cancer educational cam- 
paign being conducted this month by 
the American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, Dr. Armstrong says: 

“Progress is being made in the con- 
trol of cancer, even though no specific 
method of treating or preventing this 
disease has as yet been discovered. 
Its cure still rests on early diagnosis 
and prompt treatment by experienced 
physicians. Cancer has so far been 
treated successfully only by surgical 
removal of the growth or its destruc- 
tion by radium or X-ray. Yet increas- 
ing numbers of cases, which have had 
an early diagnosis and thorough treat- 
ment, are on record as _ established 
cures, without recurrence of the dis- 
ease, 

“It is highly important that infor- 
mation be disseminated about the 
usual danger signals of at least the 
common forms of cancer. A _ booklet 
recently issued by the Metropolitan, 
and being used widely in the current 
educational effort, presents in brief 
the signs and symptoms associated 
with the varieties of cancer that are 
most frequently found.” 

The relative importance of cancer 
aS a cause of death has increased 
from year to year, Dr. Armstrong 
notes, until now it consistently takes 


second place, exceeded only by heart 
disease. 


Administration 


Choice of Security Up to 
American People 


The American people must decide 
within the next decade whether they 
shall provide security for themselves 
through continued individual thrift 
and initiative or whether they shall 
look more and more to government for 
support, Holgar J. Johnson, president 
of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
told the annual mid-winter meeting of 
the national council of the National] 
Association of Life Underwriters at 
Atlanta on April 5. 

While it is right and just that gov- 
ernment should provide through social 
security a living minimum for those 
who cannot support themselves in 
their old age, Mr. Johnson said, it 
must be remembered that in a democ- 
racy people support the government 


through taxation. Government cannot 
support all the people because it does 
not create wealth but consumes the 
wealth which the people produce, 
therefore the economic floor provided 
by government subsidy should not be 
built too high above the subsistence 
level. 

Millions of Americans are building 
a system of private social security 
through life insurance, said Mr. John- 
son, and already have in force annui- 
ties that are paying or will pay an- 
nual income of half a billion annually. 
If the present rate continues for the 
next 40 years, the people will save 
many more billions to provide their 
own old age security by this method. 

The public doesn’t realize the extent 
of the security it has built through 
life insurance and it is important that 
they know the facts about life insur- 
ance as they relate to this social and 
economic problem, said Mr. Johnson. 
He announced that within two weeks 
the Institute of Life Insurance, com- 
posed of 93 leading companies, would 
start an educational advertising cam- 
paign, to appear once a week in news- 
papers throughout the nation for the 
remainder of 1940. 


The advertising will deal with cur- 
rent questions concerning life insur- 
ance as well as how it operates. 


CONFUCIUS 
SS cennnctenniiii 


A RECENT issue of Collier’s reminds readers that, 
2400 years ago, the real Confucius—not the synthetic 
sage of current wisecracking—remarked, "Life is really 
simple, but men insist on making it complicated.” 


There are some few, at least, who ask themselves if a 
like fate has not overtaken life insurance. An essentially 
simple plan of economic salvation, it is too often offered 
to the average prospect in a manner that bewilders and 


breeds misunderstanding. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


Fitzhugh Traylor, C.L.U., agency manager of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society at Boston, is chairman of the 
nominating committee recently appointed by President 
Earle W. Brailey of the National Chapter, Chartered Life 
Underwriters, to select a slate of officers and directors of 
the National Chapter for the year 1941. Other members 
of the nominating committee are Stuart R. Strong, C.L.U., 
associate general agent of the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Co. at Portland, Oregon, and Edwin T. Proctor, gen- 
eral agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. at Nashville, Tenn. The board of directors will 
enlarged this year from the present ten to fifteen, and 
directors in the future will serve 3-year terms. 


be 


Ben Hyde, general agent for the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., has replaced Osborne Bethea, general agent 
for Penn Mutual, as chairman of the life insurance 
agencies’ section for the 1940 campaign of the Greater 
New York Fund. The new section head was appointed by 
Mr. Bethea when he found it impossible to serve in the 
drive which opened April 1, because of an out-of-town 
business trip. 


Nine general agencies of the Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. will receive recognition for their production 
records when President A. N. Kemp and Vice-President 
D. C. MacEwen are company hosts at banquets to be held 
during April in each of the prize-winning cities. General 
agents who will be honored are: W. W. Averett, Jul B. 
Baumann, Ted Dreyer, E. A. Ellis, Hazen Exeter, Emory 
L. Jenks, W. R. Letcher, E. A. Rappaport and Lem C. 
Swinney. 

Production every single week for fifteen years, with an 
average case of nearly $5,000, is the remarkable record 
of personal achievement for which friends and associates 
are congratulating George A. Culver, who represents the 
New England Mutual in Wilmington, Del. In March, 1925, 
Mr. Culver joined the company’s Philadelphia Agency. 
Ever since that time, for 776 consecutive weeks, he has had 
at least one application each week, with an average that 
comes much closer to two apps every week. 


Willard K. Wise, vice-president in charge of agencies 
for the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., addressed an 
all-Ilowa meeting of the Provident Mutual representatives 
on April 3 at the Hotel Fort Des Moines in Des Moines. 
He spoke on the importance of the agent and the Ameri- 
can agency system, and discussed “The Provident Plan,” 
the four-fold program of the agency department. On the 
following day he addressed an all-Colorado meeting of 
the company’s representatives at Denver. 


Thomas G. Harrison, since 1935 an associate of the 
Nashville general agency of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., has been appointed general agent of 
the company in that city, effective April 1. Mr. Harrison 
joined the New England Mutual at Nashville five years 
ago, and for two years served as agency supervisor. 


Nathaniel Reese of Detroit, oldest general agent of the 
Provident Mutual Life in the country in point of service, 
entertained seventy-five agents and their wives at a ban- 
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IN HOME OFFICRN 


quet at the Detroit Golf Club recently, celebrating his 
fortieth anniversary as head of the Detroit agency. 

Horrace J. McGee of Greenville, S.C., has just terminated 
a 22-year-old affiliation with the New England Mutual 
Life. Since 1917 Mr. McGee has been general agent of 
the company for South Carolina. Pending the appoint- 
ment of a successor to Mr. McGee, the Greenville agency 
will be operated as a direct branch office. 

Michael A. Brown, a unit manager of the home office 
agency of the Penn Mutual Life at Philadelphia, recently 
celebrated his completion of fifty years with the company, 

The Pat M. Ryan agency of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co. celeorated the opening of new offices in the 
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HE Southern Round Table meeting of the Life Adver- 

tisers Association being held this week in New Orleans 
occurred a little too late for a full report in this issue, but 
fortunately not too late for me to avail myself of a shame- 
lessly extensive bit of quoting from refreshingly clever and 
effective convention ideas. This “humanized” presentation 
of ideas affecting the business and work of the ad men was 
conceived by Bart Leiper, manager of advertising and sales 
promotion of the Provident Life and Accident, Chatta- 
nooga, and was a dramatization of a home office confer- 
ence participated in by the following: the president, Bart 
Leiper; the president’s secretary, Mrs. Marjorie Ljung; 
medical director, Emmett Russell; agency manager, Lewis 
B. Hendershot; actuary, A. Scott Anderson; ad manager, 
Micou F. Browne; ed. publications, Charles C. Flemming, 
and the press, W. E. The skit, which is quite 
lengthy, shows in an interesting and constructive way just 
how the various home office officials can improve their ser- 
vices to the field force. I propose to quote, without quota- 
tion marks, in the following paragraphs a few of the sug- 
gestions advanced, merely to demonstrate what I have 
repeatedly said—that the alert agent can look to his home 
office for real sales ideas, whether the man at the desk ever 
And so to bed. 


Jones. 


sold a policy or not. 


a * * 


GQ OMETINES I think that downright enthusiasm is just 
about as effective as any other quality a salesman can 
have. Did you ever notice that practically every one of us 
turns salesman almost automatically now and then? For 
example, a neighbor of mine recently bought a new type of 
stoker for his furnace. When I called on him the other day, 
one of the first things he did was to rush me into his base 
ment and then set in on me with as enthusiastic a song and 
dance as I’ve ever heard. Why, he had me just itching 0 
sign an order for a stoker just like it! Enthusiasm, that’s 
what did it. He knew something about the equipment, of 
course, but what he really sold wasn’t equipment but com- 
fort, economy, convenience, clean air and stuff like that. 
Isn’t there a pretty good analogy here with our business? 
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Rand Tower building, Minneapolis, with an open house 
reception for policyholders and friends on April 2. The 
new offices are especially planned to meet general agency 
requirements. A notable addition to the agency organiza- 
tion is the recent appointment of Simon Clark Ryan (no 
relation), young Minneapolis underwriter and assistant 
manager. 

William J. Bristol, for the past eleven years general 
agent of the Mutual Trust Life at Newark, N. J., has 
resigned and been appointed to a similar position for the 
Midland Mutual Life, effective April 15. 

Alvin R. Metcalfe has resigned as general agent of 
the National Life of Vermont at Newark, N.J., effective 








By Frank Ellington 

















‘LL admit that some of the training our fieldmen get re- 
minds me of what I heard a fellow report out at the 
Golf Club. He overheard the professional being approached 
by two men. “So you wish to learn to play golf?” he asked 
one of them. “Oh, no,” said the man addressed, “it’s my 
friend here who wants to take lessons. Don’t you remem- 
ber? I learned yesterday.” 


~ = ” 


ERE’S a confidence-creating idea I picked up recently. 

One company I heard about at the Life Agency Officers 
meeting has introduced a plan that seems to be working 
splendidly. They have their Agency heads secure from 
satisfied and influential policyholders’ letters that express 
appreciation for the way in which the agency and the indi- 
vidual agent has handled their particular insurance, Now 
here’s the point: Each individual member of the agency is 
equipped with a small portfolio which reproduces those 
letters, there being enough so that they apply to each mem- 
ber of the group. In that way, the client can’t fail to get 
the feeling that the man he’s talking to is connected with a 


successful group. 
* cal * 


S there any danger of our overdoing our attempts at 

helping the agent before he really gets to the point 
where he can help himself? I’m thinking about an experi- 
ence that happened a few years ago over at the Country 
Club. I was playing with Sam McCracken, who had been 
golfing for 30 years or more and never made a hole-in-one. 
This day, on the short No. 6, his ball dropped over a rolling 
hill toward the pin, where the green was out of sight. 
When we got there Sam’s ball was almost leaning into 
the cup, held back by a few blades of grass. Sam was the 
hottest mortal I’ve ever seen a man get. We took longer 
fooling around than we should, so that a fellow behind us 
yelled “fore” and chipped on over the brow of the hill. His 
ball rolled within a few inches of the cup and stopped. 
Sam took a good squint at it and suddenly had an. inspira- 
ton. “The fates won’t let me make a hole-in-one,” he said, 
but blamed if I don’t give this fellow the thrill of a life- 
ume.” So he kicked the other fellow’s ball into the cup. A 
minute later here came the player, looking all around for 
his ball. “Any of you fellows seen my ball?” he asked. 
Sam pointed at the cup. “Congratulations, fellow, you’ve 
just shot a hole-in-one.” “Hole-in-one, hell!” said the 
player, “I was shooting a six.” Are we trying to dish out 
hole-in-one stuff to fieldmen who are still shooting a six? 
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April 1, to devote all of his time to development of the 
estate planning service. 

New producer in the Austin agency of the Northwestern 
National Life is Warren Hewitt, son of Homer Hewitt, 
Texas manager at Houston for the company. Young Hewitt 
has just completed his sales training in the Houston office. 
A June graduate of the University of Southern California, 
he is application leader for the year to date in Texas and 
stands fifth in production. 

Jules Anzel has been appointed general agent for the 
Continental American Life Insurance Co. at 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. Mr. Anzel started as producer for 
the Max J. Hancel Agency about eight years ago, and in 
1937 he became assistant manager of the Kruh Agency. 

John B. Ware has been appointed unit manager in the 
East Texas Agency of the California-Western States Life. 
Mr. Ware has been in the life insurance business for four 
years, making an excellent record with southern compa- 
nies. He will have his headquarters in Marshall, Tex., and 
will be in charge of recruiting and training salesmen in 
that area. 

Charles B. McKenzie has been appointed general agent 
of the Minnesota Mutual Life at Memphis, Tenn. He has 
been associated with the Llewellyn Rose Agency of the 
Minnesota Mutual at Austin, Tex., since August, 1938. 

J. M. England, a former president of the Dallas Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters, has been appointed general 
agent of the Volunteer State Life for Northeast Texas, 
with headquarters in Dallas. 

The Hays & Bradstreet general agency of the New 
England Mutual Life at Los Angeles opened its seventh 
annual training school for agents and brokers on March 
27, with thirty-five registered. Agency Supervisor Hal 
Morgan is instructor. The school gives a six weeks’ course. 

Thomas G. Harrison, since 1935 an associate of the 
Nashville general agency of the New England Mutual 
Life, has been appointed general agent of the company in 
that city, effective April 1. 


DEATHS 


Henry H. Steiner, secretary of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, with which he was associated since 1915, died April 1 
at Captiva, Fla. 

Robert L. Patterson, 53, professor of insurance, con- 
ducting the extension course in the University of Cali- 
fornia, died April 2 in Los Angeles. 

Russell U. Hergesheimer, 49, a member of Hergesheimer 
& Finkbinder, general agents of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life in Philadelphia, died March 25. 

Miss Ada Theobald, the oldest employee of the Gleaner 
Life Insurance Society in point of service, died March 28 
at her home in Detroit. 

Clinton G. Halsey, 75, former assistant secretary of the 
Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, N. J., who retired in 1931 
after forty-eight years of service, died April 3. 

George F. Unger, Central division manager for the Oc- 
cidental Life of California, died at Omaha on March 23 
during the course of an agency trip. 

Charles W. Schick, 83, who was associated with the 
New York Life in Chicago for fifty-six years, died April 1. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


S complete data on 1939 operations is finally assem- 

bled, it becomes apparent that many of the smaller 
Middle Western life companies (too often eyed askance 
by their larger brothers from other areas) did a real job 
in bringing needed protection to policyholders. It must, 
too, be remembered that most of the States where they 
do business have registered policy laws now, so that criti- 
cism of reserves is mostly without foundation. A casual 
look around, without any intention of listing them all, 
indicates that the Lafayette Life at Lafayette, Indiana, 
for instance, had new paid-for business 14 per cent greater 
than in 1938; while its business in force increased by 
$1,108,806 for a total in force on 18,794 policies of $27,- 
415,323. Admitted assets hit an all-time high of $7,146,- 
641. .. The Midwest Life of Lincoln, Nebraska, increased 
its business by 9.39 per cent for a total of $5,067,605 and 
the insurance in force went up 4.77 per cent to $23,587,269. 
(Incidentally, Agency Manager Verne Thompson of that 
company was made vice-president at year’s end, as you 
may recall). . . The issued business of the Bankers Mutual 
Life Company at Freeport, Illinois (assessment legal re- 
serve unit) increased 10.2 per cent in 1939. That company’s 
assets are $1,494,307 against liabilities of $422,257, and at 
the close of the year its entire investment account (which 
cost $1,395,288) could have been liquidated at a profit of 


$47,549. 


+ San companies mentioned above have been picked at 
random, but their results—despite diversity of type and 
class of operation—tend to bring out what I had in mind; 
namely, that the smaller companies certainly do not de- 
which unethical agents of large 


serve the “faint praise’ 
companies sometimes utter. Actually, the smaller compa- 
nies carry on a task which the large companies either 
would not, or could not, do. True, many of the smaller 
units depend to a major extent upon part-time agents. Of 
necessity—and considering the areas of rural operation, 
plus the item of acquisition cost—they must. The part- 
time man, in Mid West rural communities, is the lad who 
brings needed protection (even if only enough for burial 
demands) to many an individual who would otherwise have 


nothing. 


KNOW it’s not fashionable to talk of part-time agents 

in this age of crusades for full-time men; but the plain 
fact is that no full-time life insurance agent is going to 
make a living in areas where distances are great and 
towns are small (unless he is a miracle worker like Grant 
Taggart!). Also, the highly educated, CLU trained, full- 
time man is not going to depend on five hundred and one 
thousand dollar policies. He’ll get out of the business first! 
In fact, it’s my conviction that if you took the part-timer 
entirely out of the business, life insurance would fail 
sadly in its duty to the public. In the rural Mid West, at 
least, the smaller company and the part-time agent are 
vital factors in getting life insurance protection into the 
homes of the nation. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of Newark has promoted 
Herbert T. Adams from personnel department to assistant 
supervisor and W. Jackson Letts from manager of Region 
B group insurance to assistant supervisor. 

The Southland Life Insurance Co. recently announced 
that, because of the confining work to which he has been 
subjected—especially during the past two years—it had 
been deemed advisable to transfer Executive Vice-Presj. 
dent B. A. Donnally from the home office to the state of 
Oklahoma, where he will assume the responsibility of 
directing the field work for the entire state. The new 
post will give Mr. Donnally an opportunity to be relieved 
from exacting office work and to spend more time in the 
open. At the same time, a home office agency committee 
has been appointed, consisting of A. Morgan Duke, presj- 
dent; P. V. Montgomery, vice-president and actuary; Joe 
B. Woodward, vice-president and assistant agency direc. 
tor; W. C. McCord, secretary-treasurer, and John L. 
Briggs, assistant secretary. 

C. B. Hobgood, manager of the Greensboro district 
agency of the Home Security Life Insurance Co., Durham, 
N.C., who has been connected with that company for 
twenty years, has been promoted to be agency supervisor 
for the western half of North Carolina. He is succeeded 
by W. T. Rightsell, who has been superintendent of the 
Greensboro agency for the past seven years. J. C. Will- 
ford, who has been in charge of the High Point office, has 
been promoted to be manager of the Winston-Salem dis- 
trict, heretofore a part of the Greensboro district, and 
R. J. Jones, superintendent at Greensboro, has been given 
the management of the High Point office. 

Walter C. MacCready, assistant district group super- 
visor of the Newark, N.J., branch office of the Travelers, 
recently took on additional duties. His new activities in- 
clude the territory covered by the branch offices at Boston 
and Worcester, Mass.; Portland, Me.; Manchester, N.H., 
and Providence, R.I. His headquarters will be at the com- 
pany’s branch office in Boston, Mass. 

The following promotions were made by the Knights 
Life Insurance Co. during March: Agent James H. Dugan, 
Pittsburgh No. 1, promoted to home office Special Ordi- 
nary canvasser; Agent Howard Hillegas, Johnstown dis- 
trict, promoted to assistant superintendent Johnstown dis- 
trict; Agent James Copeland, Pittsburgh No. 2 district, 
promoted to assistant superintendent Pittsburgh No. 2 
district; Agent Francis Cooney, Altoona district, promofed 
to assistant superintendent Altoona district. 

F. J. Osander has been appointed field assistant of the 
Minnesota branch of the Canada Life Assurance Co. Mr. 
Osander joined the Canada Life in 1932 and has frequently 
been a member of the company’s production clubs. In his 
new duties he will be associated with Minnesota Branch 
Manager R. G. Hickerson. 

Revice W. Brown, manager of the life, accident and 
group departments of the Travelers branch office in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has been promoted to district group super- 
visor of the state of Tennessee and that part of the state 
of Louisiana now under the jurisdiction of the Sinclair 
Agency, Inc., in New Orleans. Mr. Brown will make his 
headquarters at the Nashville, Tenn., branch. 

Hadley V. Jackson, for the past two years life manage! 
for Cravens, Dargen & Co. at Houston, Tex., has been 
appointed home ‘office supervisor for the Occidental Life 
of California. His headquarters will be temporarily a 
Houston. 

Monroe S. Decker has been appointed manager at Sat 
Angelo for the California-Western States Life, succeeding 
L. V. Gentry, who has been transferred to Austin to take 
charge of the company’s agency there. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HE newest and most modern life insurance office in 

New York City, to be opened on April22 and designed 
for the agent of tomorrow, will be that of the Lloyd Pat- 
terson Agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Life on the eleventh floor 
of 17 East 42nd Street. 
The new office will be the 
last word in layout and 
color, with every facility 
for servicing the policy- 
holders and the agent as- 
sociates. These associ- 
ates, by the way, have 
plenty of color them- 
selves; college men, for 
the most part, represent- 
ing, among other Alma 
Maters, the University 
of Leipzig, Tonbridge 
School at Kent and St. 
Mary Magdalen, Eng- 
land, New York Univer- 
sity, Princeton, Brown, Yale, Lehigh, Cornell, West 
Point, Annapolis, and the Universities of Washington 
and North Dakota. The Army and Navy are conspicu- 
ously represented in the persons of Charles E. Martin, 
secretary of the West Point Society of New York, and 
Henry W. Abbott, C.L.U., trustee of the United States 
Naval Academy Alumni Association. Mr. Abbott, in- 
cidentally, who will occupy a special suite for the pro- 


Lloyd Patterson 


motion of his clinic for advanced underwriters, authored 
the Ready Reference Manual, which has met with wide- 
spread approval and of which two editions have been 
published. 

- 


RODUCTION manager of the Patterson agency is Hal D. Craw- 

ford, C.L.U., while Robert |. Curran, Jr., is surplus business man- 
ager. The agency likewise has special quarters for its women's 
department. The new office, according to Lloyd Patterson, will not 
be characterized by the hackneyed term "streamlined", as the 
agency of tomorrow “must have both feet on the ground." The new 
layout, however, is the Massachusetts Mutual's idea of the life 
underwriter's office of the future, and Mr. Patterson's further com- 
ment is that the world of tomorrow will be in a hurry to get back 
to fundamentals, for which after all his new office provides. He is 
certain, by the way, that all signs point to a turn of the corner for 
the life insurance business into a larger expansion than it has yet 
known, 


EN HYDE, general agent of the Penn Mutual in 

New York, has replaced Osborne Bethea, Penn Mu- 
tual, as chairman of the life insurance agencies’ sec- 
tion for the 1940 campaign of the Greater New York 
Fund. The new section head was appointed by Mr. 
Bethea when the latter found it would be impossible 
for him to serve in the drive because of an out-of-town 
business trip. Mr. Hyde, who has handled all details 
of the agencies’ section drive, has been associated with 
his present firm over a span of twenty-two years, prior 
to which he was connected with the C. T. Silver Motor 
Car Company, and before that operated his own retail 
business in Palmerville, N.C. 





COMPANY CHANGES 


The following Prudential agents have recently been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendents: Earl D. Bush, Syra- 
cuse No. 1; David H. Lutsky, Poughkeepsie; H. W. El- 
dridge, Springfield, O.; Timothy J. Kelley, Plattsburg, 
N.Y.; Joseph S. Babin, Shawinigan Falls, Que., and Ernest 
J. Moreau, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

George P. Lancaster has been advanced by the John 
Hancock Mutual Life to field supervisor at the company’s 
Philadelphia office. 

D. B. McWhirter formerly of San Antonio, Tex., has 
been appointed cashier of the Reliance Life at St. Louis, 
succeeding L. L. Rogers, transferred to Minneapolis. 

Joseph V. Keating, assistant superintendent of the Pru- 
dential at Salt Lake City for the past sixteen years, has 
been promoted to superintendent of Seattle No. 1 district, 
effective April 1. 

Alex Hoag has been appointed district manager at San 
Angelo for the Reliance Life. He previously was with the 
Illinois Bankers Life at Fort Worth. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


C. V. Starr, president of the United States Life Insur- 
ance Co., left New York March 24 on an extended business 
trip which will take him to Honolulu, the Philippine 
Islands and other Far Eastern points. Mr. Starr is making 
this trip in the interests of the American International 
Underwriters Corp., the United States Life Insurance Co. 
and other of his various business enterprises here and 
abroad. He expects to return to New York next Septem- 
ber. Mrs. Starr accompanied him. A. Brock Park, presi- 
dent of Starr, Park & Co., will be in charge of Mr. Starr’s 
interests in New York during his absence. 

A special campaign for new business was launched by 
the agencies of the Guardian Life Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, starting on March 18. The campaign is to continue 
until April 30. It had its origin at the 1940 Managers’ 
Conference held in New York City last January when a 
special meeting was called by a committee of the man- 
agers present and the idea presented of staging a special 
effort by the field in honor of Frank F. Weidenborner’s 
appointment as agency vice-president of the company. 

Frank S. Oliver recently celebrated his fiftieth year of 
service with the Manhattan Life Insurance Co. In celebra- 
tion of the occasion Mr. Oliver was tendered a luncheon 
by the president and the executive officers of the company 
and presented with a wrist watch. Mr. Oliver joined the 
Manhattan Life in 1890 and has been in the continuous 
employ of the Manhattan Life in its accounting division. 

The Loyal Protective Life Insurance Co. of Boston re- 
ports an increase in new accident and health premiums 
for the first quarter of 1940 of over 50 per cent above the 
first quarter of 1939. 


























The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY | 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 
Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor John J, Gallagher | 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 
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NALU Mid-Year Meeting 


(Concluded from page i3) 


tant social and economic factor in 
American life makes it absolutely 
necessary that the public has the 


proper understanding of the business. 
And it becomes increasingly impor- 
tant that the public is made conscious 
of the fact that it has a great stake 
in life insurance, especially since over 


75 per cent of the business is done 
on a mutual basis. 
Pur poses 


The primary objective of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance was described 


by Mr. Johnson as that of filling the 
need, particularly emphasized by 
present-day conditions, to be a central 
source for providing adequate infor- 
mation to the public about life insur- 
ance, what it is and how it functions; 
and also to help interpret to the com- 
panies what the public’s desires are, 
and seeing to it that those things are 
done which will render the greatest 
public service. Continuing, he said: 
“Now let us look at a specific prob- 
lem facing us today which can be 
considered a major public relations 
problem because of its implications 
and which, likewise, is one of the most 
important social problems in America. 
We must help make personal inde- 
way as con- 


pendence the desired 









M** O*, the widow of 
a policyowner, lives 
in one of the suburbs of 
Buffalo in a house on which 
there was a mortgage. When 
the death of her husband 
occurred, she fully expected 
that the mortgage might be 
foreclosed and she would 
lose her home. 


But, when the notice of 
the death of her husband 
was received by our Buffalo office, she 
was immediately notified of the exist- 
ence of several life insurance policies, 
among them a Mortgage Retirement 
policy sufficient in amount to liquidate 
fully the mortgage. 


When the check was delivered, Mrs. 
O* said, “I’ve lived in this house from 
the day I came here as a bride—here is 
beauty, fond memories, old sentiments 
and pleasant surroundings—and now I 
can stay here the rest of my days in 
our home. Harvey was certainly most 


thoughtful in making this ample pro- 
vision, wasn’t he?” 


Every man who can afford to own a 
home but who cannot afford to pay for 
it in full, can, and ought to protect it 
against foreclosure of the mortgage by 
insuring the payment of his debt by 
means of LIFE INSURANCE. 


This true story, taken from our own 
files, clearly demonstrates the great 
value of the professional training in 
lite underwriting that Berkshire Asso- 
ciates receive. * name on file 


sh. any BERKSHIRE cAsociace 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 
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PITTSFIELD, MASS 


trasted with the current trend toward 
making government subsidy the way 
to economic security. We must give 
new emphasis to the American con. 
cept of individual responsibility jp 
providing security for oneself and de. 
pendents; help to _ inculcate _ the 
philosophy of hope for the future and 
to combat the philosohy of resigna. 
tion and futility.” 


The Old Folk 

Mr. Johnson referred to a _ recent 
address, delivered before a meeting 
of university teachers in Philadelphia 
by Dr. Frank G. Dickinson, Univer. 
sity of Illinois economist, who pointed 
out that while the growth of our total 
population is slowing up, the number 
of persons 65 years old and above js 


increasing. Today, with a population 


of approximately 132,000,000, we have ‘ 


8,500,000 persons of age 65 and above, 


err 


=r, 


ae Seal 





It has been estimated that by 1980 | 


our population will have increased to | 


152,000,000 and Dr 
that the sixty- 
number at least 23, 


approximately 
Dickinson 
fivers will then 
000,000. 
“There is 
speaker declared, “a 
of how to provide security for these 
older people. Shall it be done through 
continued exercise of individual thrift 
turn more 


4 


estimates 


America,” the 
great 


before 
question 


and initiative or shall we 
and more to government for support 
“Dr. Dickinson’s figures provide a 


ou 


po ASN? 


ay 


Tee 


gloomy agenda for discussion of the j 


subject. At first glance it 
that 23,000,000 old folks are going t 
take a lot of providing for. But there 


is real hope in this picture. It isa 


appears | 


PAT 


system of private social security that 


has operated for nearly 100 years. 

“I speak, of course, of America? 
life insurance. In the past 50 years it 
has paid out 45 billions of dollars to 
the period 


millions of persons. In 


1933-38 life insurance paid out nearly § 


ap 


16 billion dollars, close to three bil- 9 


lions more than the government eX § 
penditures for relief. These crisis 
dollars went to beneficiaries and t 


living policyholders, and some of i 


went to provide old people with th § 


money to live on. In view of thes 
records of payments through life it 
surance we cannot help but be im 
pressed with the fact that many of 
our people are still primarily inter 
ested in providing their own security 
through personal thrift and foresight 
Furthermore, it would be interesting 
to anticipate what the future result 
can and will be as a result of you 
service in encouraging an extensi0 
of this basic personal security of the 


people, to keep the billions rolling a 


the years to come.” 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


Edward C. Stone, United States general manager and 
attorney for the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., 
Ltd., and president of the American Employers’ Insurance 
Co. and the Employers’ Fire Insurance Co., has announced 
that as of April 1, Group hospitalization insurance will be 
given all employees who have been in the employ of any 
of the Employers’ Group companies for a year or more. 
Those sharing in such benefits will include all employees 
in various offices of The Employers’ Group throughout the 
country. 

The various coverages arranged for have been placed in 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. through 
Bobst, Johnson & Wyatt, general agents in Boston. The 
agency has explained the plan to department heads of the 
Employers’ Group and is available for consultation by in- 
dividual employees. The entire cost is borne by the com- 
panies. 

First National Stores, Inc., have provided hospitaliza- 
tion benefits for nearly 2,300 men and women employed in 
New England and Eastern New York, where the corpora- 
tion operates retail grocery and meat stores. The hospi- 
talization benefits are in addition to sickness and accident 
insurance and accidental death and dismemberment cover- 
age provided under a group contract in force since De- 
cember, 1932. The triple-coverage group program is being 
underwritten by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. on a 
cooperative basis. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

Business Men’s Assurance home office officials, including 
President W. T. Grant and Mrs. Grant, J. H. Torrance, 
vice-president, and Mrs. Torrance, J. C. Higdon, vice- 
president and agency manager, and Frank Galloway, John 
Sayler and Hugh Ramsey, attended a Southern Round 
Table conference at Dallas March 28-30 for agents in 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

The Knights Life Insurance Co. has acquired the ad- 
joining property, 850 Ridge Avenue, Pittsburgh, a 3-story 
brick building, from the Miller Estate, to be used for an 
additional extension of the present home office building 
located at the corner of Ridge and Galveston Avenues. 

The Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines, Iowa, will dedicate 
its new home office building on April 13, it was announced 
recently by Gerard S. Nollen, president. The company 
will hold open house for the public April 16-19. 

Seventeen men from nine states are participating in an 
intensive three weeks’ course of training being conducted 
at the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co.’s home of- 
fice at Hartford. 

More than 500 field representatives are expected to at- 
tend the annual business conference which the Prudential 
Insurance Co. will hold at the home offices in Newark on 
April 15-17. 

At a preliminary meeting of the majority of Manhattan 
Life general agents, plans were made to make President’s 
Month, in honor of President J. P. Fordyce, a rousing 
tribute. New paid-for business for the first quarter of 
1940 is approximately 30 per cent ahead of 1939 figures, 
and the agency force intends to maintain or improve on 
this record during April, which is President’s Month. 

The United Life & Accident of Concord, N.H., has pur- 
chased the old Durgin silver factory in a residential section 
and will erect a new home office building on its site, it 


ba announced by John V. Hanna, president of the United 
ife, 


BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


F your immediate supervisor, or what is more familiarly 

known as your boss, should call you “on the carpet” next 
week and in no uncertain terms tell you that a business 
recession has set in which necessitates paring your wages 
$3.14 a week, look him straight in the optics and say, “I 
cannot with self-respect continue with the company.” Then 
with bated breath await his reaction. Practically the same 
setting and dialogue transpired last week when G. W. Hill, 
president of the American Tobacco Co., laid his job on the 
line when threatened with a $300,299.58 salary cut. It 
seems that in 1939 Mr. Hill was paid $420,299.58, of which 
$300,299.58 was “incentive compensation.” At a recent 
meeting of the stockholders of the company, a minority 
stockholder attempted to push through a motion to do away 
with Mr. Hill’s “incentive compensation,” but his action 
proved a dud when 96.7 per cent of the stockholders gave 
Mr. Hill a vote of confidence, which only bears out the old 
adage, “If you want to dance, you have to pay the piper.” 


3s * ok 

TATISTICS gathered by the Edison Electric Institute 

indicate that electric companies are now producing 
more income for the government than they are for either 
their bondholders, stockholders, creditors or their owners. 
The taxes paid by the electric light and power industry for 
the first time in American history are exceeding yearly 
dividend payments on preferred and common stocks. Ac- 
cording to reports for the year 1939, approximately 90 per 
cent of all electric operating companies, with stock out- 
standing, paid the government 350 millions in taxes. This 
sum was equivalent to one dollar out of every six dollars 
received by the private utilities from their customers. The 
taxes paid were 70 million in excess of the 280 million 
which the electric companies paid in amortization charges 
and interest last year and about 25 million more than the 
common and preferred dividends computed on a like basis. 


* * & 


TEEL ingot production in the United States climbed 

one half point to 61% per cent of capacity last week, 
according to The Iron Age. As a result of substantial 
export bookings and a mild improvement in domestic sales 
a number of steel companies were able to step up their 
operating rates. 
CS POSITE average security prices for the weeks ended 

March 30 and April 6, 1940, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change as follows: 


March 30 April 6 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials ....... 140.70 141.70 141.36 142.75 
We EY bed wns we Shake 22.30 22.87 22.80 23.88 
100 stocks 105.18 105.91 105.80 107.09 
a ee ee 86.80 87.23 87.33 88.08 
* * 


ITH a let-up in foreign selling and a resumption of 
active demand for cotton goods in primary markets 
reflected gains of 3 points to losses of 2 points in cotton 
futures for the week. Wheat prices on the Chicago Board 
of Trade were fairly well stabilized for the week, affected 
alternately by apprehensive reports by farmers in liquidat- 
ing their wheat loans and bullish reports from the hard 
winter wheat states. Corn closed 1 cent higher; oats off 

% cent and rye down % cent. 
—The Statistician 
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A Novel Sales Aid 
34th Annual Statement For the Agent 


An attractive kit of selling tools, 
called the “Visual Security Plan” has 
© bed been distributed by the John Han- 

e 10 tate ] e cock Mutual Life Insurance Company 

to its general agencies. It contains 
in a single compact unit a practical 

Insurance ( ‘om an plan for basing a life insurance sell- 
p Vy ing presentation on the changed So- 

cial Security legislation. There is 
Columbus Ohio a slide-rule enabling the agent to cal- 
’ culate quickly the benefits his pros- 

pect can expect from Social Security, 
Financial Condition, December 31st, 1939 an instruction book outlining the pro- 
visions of the law, a field-tested sales 

talk and a pair of charts. One chart 
is a picture-taking sheet, on which 
the agent sets down in the first inter- 


Our Resources 




















Bonds $ 7,210,771.00 view the essential facts, which aid 
Cash on Hand 724,500.62 him in making up a second completed 
First Mortgage Loans 7,771,194.79 chart which gives the prospect a clear 
Real Estate Sold on Land Contract 263,628.83 picture of his life insurance holdings 
Other Real Estate (including Home Office) 1,678,751.55 plus Social Security and outlines the 
Loans to Policyholders 2,866,977.15 exact benefits which both combined 
Premium Notes 64,283.28 will produce for his family. 
Accrued Interest (None past due) 110,997.53 . : 
Premiums in Course of Collection 418,756.97 Visual Security ' 
“The Visual Security Plan is de- 4 
Total Resources $21,109,861.72 signed to help agents build a program 
on the social security base,” says J. 
Harry Wood, manager of general 
Our Liabilities agencies. “The revised Social Se- 
curity Act opens up a new market for - 
Policy Reserves $18,056,648.60 programming. It reaches into all - 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid None income groups and furnishes the base j 4 
Claims Awaiting Completion 60,631.30 of an estate for the average working § S 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 266,877.12 American. On the base, the John 5 
Dividends to Credit of Policyholders 423,317.75 Hancock agent can build, with the 
Dividends to Policyholders for 1940 142,000.00 help of these carefully tested tools, a q 
Reserves for Taxes Payable in 1940 63,643.00 program which fits every prospect’s 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 22,126.47 needs.” 
Total Liabilities $19,035,244.24 One Thousand Weeks 
of One-a-Week 
Excess Protection To Policyholders The Equitable Life Insurance Co. 
of Iowa announces that during March 
Capital Stock $ 500,000.00 Glenn M. Gillette, of the Williamsport 
Contingency Funds 424,617.48 Agency, R. G. Lauer, general agent, 
Surplus 1,150,000.00 $ 2,074,617.48 celebrated the completion of 1000 ; 
weeks of membership in the company’s ff 
Total $21,109,861.72 One-A-Week Club, having produced a 
minimum of at least one application 
— for life insurance every calendar week ff 
for the past twenty years. 





Insurance in force, Assets, Surplus and Income Greatest 
in the Company’s History Third in Year 

This is the third time in 14 months 

that the Equitable of Iowa has made 


The Quality Of The Assets And Their Ratio To Liabilities similar apr ge ae a i, 
i i ; 935 ; th, Peoria, s, rep- 

Make This One Of The Outstanding Life Insurance eee oe a ee ° 
Companies Upon Any Basis Of Comparison of 1000 weeks in the Equiowa One-A- 

Week Club and on July 8, 1939, 

CLARIS ADAMS FRANK L. BARNES JOSEPH K. BYE Armand C. Pfaff, a partner in the 
President Vice-President Secretary | Griffin, Ingram and Pfaff Agency of 























tant anniversary. 








Chicago, celebrated that same impor 
fh csasiineimmeasions — —— 
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$777,285,815 »« $73,092,083 


INSURANCE IN FORCE ° INCREASE FOR 1939 


ANDTHE? SOM 


Careful planning in the Home Office . . . Able and 
intelligent cooperation in the Field . . . Sympathetic 


understanding and coordination between the two. 


Operating from Coast 
to Coast, from the 
Great Lakes to the 
Gulf. 


INDUSTRIAL 
ORDINARY 





AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON, TEXAS W.L.MOODY, JR., PRESIDENT 











































Where Will You Look 
for Low-Net-Cost 
from Now On? 





Today many Mutual Trust Life Policies 
compare very favorably with accepted low- 
net cost leaders. But it is the next twenty 
years...not today or the past... which rep- 
resent an agent's future sales. In estimating 
low-net-cost for these coming years we point 


to three highly significant factors: 


(1) The Mutual Trust Life's mortality rate 


for 1939 was only 40% of the expected. 


(2) The Mutual Trust Life's 1939 yield on 
total assets was 4.0% on a conservative, 


diversified portfolio of investments. 


(3) Being one of the few companies already on 
a 3% reserve basis The Mutual Trust need not 


contemplate any immediate increase in rates. 


In addition, The Mutual Trust Life is young, 
vigorous and compact enough to function 
with amazing speed ... a most decided ad- 


vantage in troublesome, economic times. 


MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
135 S. LaSalle St. rn 


One of 24 purely mutu 


CHICAGO al, net level 


3% reserve c 
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Teamwork is part and parcel of 
all Bankers/ife field activities. Sales- 
men, managers, Home Office, pull 
together. 

Late in February, Vice President 
W. W. 
chief, sent the following message to 


Jaeger, Bankers/ife field 


Bankers//fe salesmen: 


GOLD CARD DIARY 
IS 34 TO 1 SHOT 





Play this Plan for Big Winnings 
in Onward March Race 





Thirty-four dollars back for every 
dollar invested was the record of 
the Gold Card Diary Plan for the 
1938-39 season. 

That great “long shot’’ record 
was compiled in a long race in 
which: 

1. 67,981 Gold Cards were mailed. 


2. 10,295 Inquiry Cards 
ceived. (15 per cent of mailings.) 


were fre- 


3. 1,414 applications were written 
(14 per cent of inquiries.) 

4. $3,300 average application. 

5. $4,672,387 of new business writ- 

ten. 


Comparative results for the 1939- 
10 season are now being recorded. 


Bankers/ife Name-in-Gold Mo- 
rocco leather diaries for 1940 are 
highest class merchandise. Many 
thousands of good Bankers/ife pros- 
pects still want these diaries. Why 
not see that they get them? Play 
this sure 34 to 1 shot today. 







Response from the field was prac- 
tically unanimous. By mid-March 
nearly every active salesman had 
sent in his prospect list for Gold 
Card Diary mailings. 








—BLC— 







BANKERS LIFE 
Established 379 COMPANY 
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Printed Volumes of 
TNEC Testimony 


(Concluded from page 17) 


such subjects as the uniform determi- 
nation of rates (especially in Group 
insurance), termination of policies, 
savings bank life insurance, and the 
work of various company organiza- 
tions. Vol. V devotes much space to 
Industrial insurance, with also some 
investigation of the inter-company re- 
lations in the groups. Re- 
insurance, which has already appeared 
in these earlier volumes, is also con- 
sidered in both IX, which takes up in 
addition agency and sales practices, 
X, which however devotes most 
individual 
Illinois 


various 


and 
of its insurance 
companies, particularly the 
Bankers Life Assurance Co. 

The Saturday Evening Post is cur- 
rently publishing a series of interest- 
ing articles by Raymond Moley pur- 
porting to give “the inside dope” on 
the T. N. E. C. or Monopoly Commit- 
tee. Whatever one’s own political bias 
or one’s own opinion of the commit- 


space to 


tee’s bias may be, there are at least 
two points to remember in this con- 
nection. Governmental investigations 
are likely to represent the point of 
view of the consumers, who are other- 





Raymond Moley 


wise generally unorganized, but since 
the consumer class in life insurance is 
one of the few classes that includes all 
of us, the point of view of its repre- 
sentatives is certainly worth consider- 
ing. 

Secondly, whatever the bias of the 
questioner, when such insurance lead- 
ers as—to take a few names almost 
at random—Frederick H. Ecker and 
Thomas A. Buckner, chairmen of the 
boards respectively of the Metropoli- 


tan Life and the New York Life, and 
Michael J. Cleary, president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, are on the 
witness stand, their testimony is like- 
ly to be worth hearing or reading, 
And the testimony recorded in these 
volumes, even with its inevitable repe- 
tition of petty details in the question- 
and-answer process, is an absorbing 
study not only of insurance but also 
of personality and of American busi- 
ness. 


Second Film Produced by 
Institute of Life Ins. 


“American Portrait,” the second in- 
terpretive film production of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance has now been 
witnessed by life underwriters 
throughout the country and has been 
available for public showings since 
March 18. 

The 25-minute sound picture pays 
tribute and is dedicated to “those 
soldiers of progress—America’s sales- 
men.” Produced in Hollywood, “Amer- 
ican Portrait” is comparable to top- 
flight theatrical films in cast, direc- 
tion, photography, sound, sets and 
costuming. Facilities of the Hal Roach 
studios in Hollywood where “Of Mice 
and Men,” “Topper Takes a Trip,” and 
other screen hits were made, were used 
in this production. 

Outlining the content and purpose 
of the film, Holgar Johnson, president 
of the Institute, said: 

“*American Portrait’ tells the story 
of improvements and better ways of 
life which have come into being dur- 
ing the past 100 years. It brings 
home the fact that, while inventive- 
ness and ingenuity created the im- 
provements, the force which brought 
has _ been 
Improved 


them into widespread use 
American salesmanship. 
commodities and services never have 
been quickly or universally accepted. 
They have had to be sold.” 

Promotion material for “American 
Portrait” comprising a brochure out- 
lining the distribution plan, a booklet 
for agents to mail to local clubs and 
an audience leaflet designed to stimvu- 
late showing attendance. This mate- 
rial is now being distributed to agents 
through the National Association and 
Institute members. 

“This second picture, ‘American 
Portrait,’ in no way supplants ‘Yours 
Truly, Ed Graham,” Mr. Johnson 
said. “They are companion pictures 
and both will be in circulation through- 
out 1940. We urge that agents book 
‘Yours Truly, Ed Graham’ first and 
follow a few weeks later with ‘Ameri- 
ean Portrait.’ Thus, they can start im- 
mediately to book the second picture 
with those clubs which have already 
seen the first film.” 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


ERE in Boston at the present moment there is a per- 
H fect illustration of the part the huge life insurance 
companies play in the daily lives of the average American 
citizen. For some time now the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad has been going through a financial 
reorganization and has been much in the news headlines. 
As part of this reorganization the railroad discontinued 
service on what is known as the Old Colony division. This 
branch serves a large group of cummuters and its dis- 
continuance effected a hardship on many a Boston worker. 


N the New Haven railroad, as in many another, the life 

insurance companies have a large investment. When in 
an effort to curtail losses the end of the Old Colony was 
sought, the insurance companies, who vote about $72,000,- 
000 worth of New Haven securities, went along with the 
movement. So great was the dismay of the New Haven 
patrons several committees were formed to try and keep 
the division running. Now it is announced by Governor 
Saltonstall’s office that 14 insurance companies who had 
previously voted to abandon the Old Colony had reversed 
their position and will give a year’s trial to its operation 
on a reduced basis. Lt. Governor Cahill has stated in 
response to a query on why the companies had changed 





their position that they were influenced by the fact that 
the discontinuance of the service would affect business 
in the state where several million policyholders of the 
companies are dependent for steady employment. ‘Now Lt. 
Governor Cahill is no blatant politician and you may ac- 
cept his statement at its face value. So, much to the credit 
of the greatly maligned insurance companies, here we 
have a picture where a difficult financial situation is de- 
cided on the basis of how it affects the employment of 
citizens of a state. Anyone with even a hazy knowledge of 
insurance companies’ practices knows this is not an iso- 
lated instance, but the peculiar feature of such practices 
are that they are not deemed worth talking about. If you 
ask me I’ll say that the publication of a single such in- 
stance is worth more than a dozen annual statements in 
the popular mind. To Guy W. Cox, president of the John 
Hancock, who served as a member of a committee and 
signed the statement for the insurance group, goes con- 
siderable credit for changed position of the companies. 


| SEE Frank Gannett, announced Presidential candidate, 
has come out with a praiseworthy statement on the value 
of life insurance. What struck me was the frankness of 
his statement and his acknowledgment that he borrowed 
on his life insurance policy to buy into his first newspaper. 
Well, there is at least one loan that didn’t go sour. Gan- 
nett, who is said to own $103,750 worth of personal insur- 
ance and $1,118,500 worth of business insurance, recently 
urged employees of the Gannett string of papers to buy 
life insurance. 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 











eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Invested | PerCent | Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Ceni 
Week Ending |_ to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Tota! 
March 8 | Investment March 15 Investment March 22 Investment March 29 Investment 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $ 514,120 6.98 $ 491,999 4.13 $ 515,370 6.01 $ 1,430,448 18.14 
On Dwellings and Business Property 1,137,460 15.46 | 1,654,861 13.89 1,009,863 11.79 4,197,746 53.22 
Total $1,651,580 | 22.44 | $2,146,860 18.02 $ 1,525,233 17.80 | $ 5,628,194 71.36 
RAILROAD SECURITIES | 
Bonds $ 41,723 | .57 $ 54,918 .46 $ 598,740 6.99 | $ 4,200 .05 
Stocks | | | | } 
Total | $ 41723 | 57 | $ (84,918 46 | $ 508,70 | 6.99 | $4,200 05 
PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
Bonds | $ 1,396,241 18.96 $ 1,171,625 | 9.83 | $1,570,400 | 18.33 | $ 876,140 11.11 
Stocks 75,000 88 | 
Total $ 1,396,241 18.96 | $1,171.62 | 9.83 | § 1,645,400 19.21 | $ 876.100 | 11.11 
| j 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
&& Government Bonds $ 500,000 6.79 $ 7,095,000 | 59.54 $ 1,087,344 12.69 | $ 400,000 5.07 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 
State, County, Munielpal 2,788,928 37.87 353,217 2.96 2,655,833 30.99 | 946,954 | 12.00 
Total $ 3,288,928 44.66 $7,448,217 | 62.80 $3,743,177 | 43.68 | $1,346,954 | 17.07 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds $ 984,341 13.37 $ 1,095,069 9.19 3 286 9.88 $ 22,020 | 2 
Stocks 210,000 | 2.45 | 10.000 | 13 
. a —— ~—— j— a PR eben o maniganeuntioa 
Total $ 984,341 13.37 $ 1,095,069 9.19 $1,056,206 | 12.33 | $ 32,020 | ry) 
RECAPITULATION 
—_ | §$ 5,711,233 77.56 | $ 9,769,829 81.98 $ 6,758,603 | 78.87 $ 2,249,314 28.51 
285,000 | .33 10,000 | .13 
Loans 1,651,580 22.44 2,146,860 18.02 | 1,525,233 | 17.80 5,628,194 | 71.36 
Total $ 7,363,813 100.00 $11,916,689 100.00 $8,568,836 | 100.00 | $ 7,887,508 ~~ 490.00 
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A Notable Anniversary 


RECORD seldom equalled 

in point of length of ser- 
vice, and probably never in point 
of length plus quality of service 
rendered, was achieved on April 
7 when Thomas A. Buckner, 
chairman of the board of the 
New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, celebrated his sixtieth an- 
niversary in the field and the 
home office of that company. He 
started as a fifteen-year-old of- 
fice boy in the Milwaukee branch 
office in 1880 and spent his en- 
tire business career with the 
New York Life. 

From the time Mr. Buckner 
entered the service of the New 
York Life, at a salary of $20 a 
month, he has evinced an almost 
religious zeal and appreciation of 
the spirit and practical accom- 
plishments of life insurance. He 
quickly rose through inter- 
agency positions, mastering each 
department, and in the year he 
reached his majority entered 
upon field work in the sparsely 
populated territory in and 
around Ottumwa, Iowa. Despite 
the natural handicaps offered by 
the time and the place of his 
initial efforts in personal pro- 
duction, his first year in the field 
developed a quarter of a million 
in paid business —all resulting 
from the sale of small policies. 
In 1890 he became cashier in the 
company’s Wichita, Kan., agency 
and later agency director of the 
same office. His talent for select- 
ing and training new men be- 
came apparent in this position 
when his first year on the new job 
resulted in double production 
for the Wichita branch. From 
this point on his advancement 
was regular and rapid. He was 


With The Editors 


made agency director for West- 
ern Missouri and Kansas, then 
inspector of agencies for twelve 
Western States, working out of 
Chicago, and was called to the 
home office as superintendent of 
agents for the entire country at 
the age of thirty-three in 1898. 

Mr. Buckner’s executive pro- 
motion from the turn of the cen- 
tury until the present date saw 
him elected fourth vice-president 
in 1900; a director of the com- 
pany in 1901; vice-president in 
charge of agencies in 1903 and 
president of the company March 
11, 1931. He was advanced to the 
position of chairman of the 
board five years later. 

The chairman of the board of 
the New York Life is one of the 
most popular of all home office 
officials with the field force and 
throughout his service as a 
leader of the vast Nylic organiz- 
ation he has maintained through 
company publications and 
through regular appearances at 
agency conventions close con- 
tact with the men who bring in 
the applications. He is credited 
with a great many notable con- 
tributions to the development of 
life insurance, not the least 
being his reorganization of his 
company’s agency plant, early in 
his career, into a closely knit sys- 
tem of branch offices. Through 
his efforts the New York Life has 
long enjoyed able and persistent 
service from its agents and his 
organization, nearly a half a cen- 
tury ago, of various sales clubs 
for leading producers is today 
emulated by every agency or- 
ganization. 

His friends throughout the 
field of life insurance, including 
fellow executives of the Associ- 
ation of Life Insurance Presi- 













dents, with which organization 
he has long been prominently 
identified, join in congratulating 
him upon attaining this out 
standing milestone in his unin 
terrupted journey up the road 
success. 


Self-Regulation 


XPLAINING to a group @ 

business men last week th 
functions of State insurance de 
partments, Louis H. Pink, super 
intendent of insurance of th 
State of New York, disclaime 
his own need for additional pows 
ers and warned against further 
centralization of Federal Gov- 
ernmental power in this direc- 
tion. Self-regulation by business, 
through its company administra- 
tion and through its various 
trade organizations, Superinten- 
dent Pink declared, as he has re- 
peatedly urged, remains the ideal 
method of maintaining sound 
social progress. 

Referring to the policing pow- 
ers of the State and to the con- 
stant demands that the powers 
of the various superintendents 
be extended, Superintendent 
Pink said there are some direc- 
tions in which those who super- 
vise insurance believe that they 
must and should be extended. 
“But,” he said, “it is not wise or 
for the best interests of anyone 
that the representative of the 
State manage the insurance busi- 
ness. He should remain a supet- 
visor, a just critic, a judge and, 
when necessary, a fearless exet 
utive. I have plenty of power if 
the industry rules itself wisely: 
I shall need additional powé 
only if there is a failure or@ 
break-down of self-regulation i 
the industry.” 
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